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and will prove the final factor for 
determining a more decent world. 
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Humanity is doomed to destruction 
unless the world outlaws forever the 
very concept of war. 


DR. N. D. LIEBERFARB 


We salute our returning fellow Amer- 
icans upon their brilliant achievements 
in Korea in defense of democracy. 
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Let it be the privilege of THe Cuitcaco 
JEwIsH Forum to record with each is- 
sue the march of free democracy to the 
realization of its ideals. 
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Above all we owe an incalculable debt 
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who died in Korea so that liberty and 
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mon man is the prerequisite of civic 
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peace rests upon confidence in the wis- 
dom of our government. 


OSCAR M. NUDELMAN 
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and ethical living. 


BERNARD K. OFFENBERG 


Americans steeped in traditions of re- 
spect for the great values of their land, 
stand athwart the path of totalitarianism. 


HARRY PRINCE 


Jewish solidarity with the cause of 
democracy has an age long record; it 
must and will persist. 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


In the story of mankind the persecution 
of the Jew ran always parallel with the 
evil designs upon the freedom of the 
individual. 


HAROLD ROSENBERG 


Democracy is more than a creed of 
government. Its axioms require aggres- 
sive translation into action and life. 


OSCAR SALENGER 
Los Angeles, California 
May the memory of our valiant dead 


inspire us to complete their task, to 
end all war. 
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BENJAMIN P. SAX 


Jewish traditions are safeguards in 
critical periods of history. They are the 
bulwarks for preservation of our people. 


MEYER SCHUMAN 
Los Angeles, California 


Both the spirit and the letter of Laws 
would be meaningless but for man’s 
intense desire to implement decency 
and justice into human society. 


U. S. SCHWARTZ 

Judge, Circuit Court of Appeals 
May deep and abiding faith in our insti- 
tutions be forever the guiding principle 
of THe CuHIcaGo JEWISH Forum policies. 


CLEMENS K. SHAPIRO 


It is for each of us in his own measure 
to work for a better future for Kol 
Yisroel and all the peoples of the world. 


LAWRENCE G. SHENDER 


To maintain a lawful community there 


is need for incessant participation of the 
citizenry in fighting crime. 


DAVID F. SILVERZWEIG, Pres., Chicago 
Council, American Jewish Congress 
It is fortunate that the American Jewish 
community is increasingly responsive to 
enterprises and institutions in the field 
of culture and education. 


MAURICE A. SMOLER 


All who helped create Israel must help 
her to realize its aims and hopes. 


ISIDORE SPINNER 


The Biblical precept “Love thy neigh- 
bor as you love thyself” is still the most 
effective premise for the brotherhood 
of man. 


MAX TARG 


Examples of tolerance and equal treat- 
ment will make our system the objec- 
tives of men aspiring to freedom every- 
where. 


JOHN WALL 


Generations to come will be grateful 
that in her most crucial times America 
remained faithful to her ideals. 
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A Letter to Yosef 


Dear YOSEF— 


I am writing to you about America and 
her ways at a time when the world seems 
to be presented with a choice between 
American and Soviet ideological, political, 
technological, and—under the shadow of 
a world atomic conflict—military leader- 
ship. I am especially happy to write you 
on a subject so close to my mind and 
heart, because I have felt a strong liking 
for most of the shomrim I have known, 
both in America and here. I have admired 
your keenness of mind and strength of 
character, and envied the courage and 
patient will which have enabled you to 
build oases in the desert and to stick to 
your principles and farms through thick 
and thin. Nevertheless, I should make 
clear at the outset that I am probably 
speaking from a point of view different 
from your own. Perhaps that is the first, 
and ultimately the most important, lesson 
that I have learned from my life in 
America: that it is possible to like, and 
live in peace with, people who differ from 
you in their religious, cultural, philosoph- 
ical, and political orientations—so long as 
they accept the same rule of law and 
order as you do. Though I think you are 
tragically mistaken and unreasonably 
stubborn on certain important matters, I 
respect you and your comrades as people 
and think that there is room for a larger 
area of understanding between us than 
that which exists at present. I believe that 
there is a great deal we can learn from 
one another. 

However, before I can try to explain to 
you certain essentials of the American 
way of doing things, I feel that I must 
break down certain barriers of language 


By SHOLOM J. KAHN 


that come between us. I don’t mean the 
barrier of Hebrew, which I read and 
speak, however haltingly, but the more 
fundamental differences of conceptions 
and styles of thinking. There is no sense 
in my talking to you about “democracy” 
in America if you mean by “democracy” 
something quite different from what I 
mean: our minds simply won’t meet and 
my breath will have been wasted. Un- 
fortunately, that is a characteristic of 
most discourse: we are always using 
words that fall short of the full reality; 
perhaps it is only the very greatest poets 
who manage to reveal reality behind the 
veil of words. Still I must begin by ad- 
mitting that I usually find it especially 
difficut to understand, much less accept, 
the discussions I occasionally read in Al 
Hamishmar. Many of your writers, at 
least, seem to live in another world from 
mine, and to speak another language. 


For example, one of their favorite sets 
of antitheses is that between “progress” 
and “reaction.” But they seem to have a 
much more neatly defined idea of what 
“progress” is than I do. I find it to be a 
most difficult concept, hard to measure, 
but tied up somehow with the quality of 
living and civilization in society and cul- 
ture achieved by a group of people. Yet 
the writers in Al Hamishmar always seem 
to know, quite simply and without any 
doubts, who stand for progress and who 
for reaction. Among their favorite ex- 
pressions are the familiar Marxist terms 
of “bourgeois reaction” and “capitalist 
imperialism” on the one hand, and “the 
workers’ revolution” and “the interna- 
tional solidarity of the proletariat” on the 
other. All people and groups are divided 
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by them into two sharply distinguished 
categories, the capitalistic devils and the 
proletarian angels, and all policies are 
discussed and criticized in that light. (I 
am reminded of someone’s satirical ver- 
sion of the communist definition of “re- 
actionary:” A communist attacks you, 
dagger in hand; if you “react,” you are 
a “reactionary.’’) 

I am familiar with the origins of this 
polemical tendency in the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism, which I consider 
to be an interesting chapter in the history 
of ideas but fatally wrong, for at least two 
reasons. First, it tends to substitute ab- 
stractions, mere words, for complex social 
realities: it is simply not true that the 
“bourgeois” are everywhere the same and 
always “reactionary,” at least as I under- 
stand the differences between “progress” 
and “reaction;” nor do I think that “the 
international solidarity of the proletariat” 
is anything but a myth which, in practice, 
means little more than the line of inter- 
national policy established by the Soviet 
Union and its tool, the Cominform. Sec- 
ond, it leads to a fatalistic historical deter- 
minism, according to which class conflicts, 
and eventually a world war between com- 
munism and capitalism, are inevitable and 
therefore good, an idea which I cannot 
accept from either side of the present 
world line-up. (I cannot be reconciled to 
world war as the permanent lot of man, 
but prefer to think in terms of world 
government, democratic and civilized; for 
me, that is the direction in which progress 
lies, not in the victory of world com- 
munism.) 

Thus, I cannot accept your overly sim- 
plified understanding of the meanings of 
“reaction,” “progress,” “bourgeois,” “cap- 
italist,” “democracy,” “freedom,” and 
many other important words. Yet I feel 
that I cannot shirk the task of trying to 
explain to you what I mean by the term 
“American.” First of all, I’d like to show 
you the complete inadequacy of two 
equally false pictures of the American 
scene which appear in your literature. 
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Since these pictures are in direct oppo- 
sition to one another, they can’t both be 
true (though, logically speaking, they can 
both be false). America is pictured, on 
the one hand, as a country of gross mater- 
ialism, completely run by the profit mo- 
tive and the almighty dollar; and, on the 
other hand, as a land of starry-eyed senti- 
mentalists and idealists incapable of un- 
derstanding the intricacies of European 
Realpolitik—simple-minded Uncle Sam 
who is like putty in the hands of clever 
Uncle Joe and aristocratic John Bull. 
Neither picture has much foundation in 
reality. 

One who looks at the early history of 
the American Colonies finds that they 
were nurtured in social idealism. The 
early Pilgrims and Puritans of New Eng- 
land were Englishmen reared in a tradi- 
tion of political liberty and filled with all 
the zeal of Protestant reformism; and in 
the southern states something of the im- 
aginative spirit of Renaissance humanism 
was an ever-present force. These inherited 
tendencies both found expression in, and 
were confirmed by, a long struggle to 
achieve political independence and na- 
tional unity. The core of the American 
conception of political freedom is found 
in the national motto of E Pluribus Unum 
—‘Out of many, one’—a_ conception 
which was tested and strengthened by a 
bloody Civil War, fought, not only to free 
the slaves, but, in a higher sense, to do so 
while at the same time preserving the 
union. Europe and Asia (and through 
them the entire world) are, I believe, 
confronted with a similar problem today: 
how to strengthen freedom without a fatal 
split into two closed and antagonistic 
worlds. 


One other point you should remember, 
in view of the fact that you believe in 
international socialism, and that is that 
America has its own considerable tradi- 
tion of socialist experiment. Not only were 
the first settlements often run on collec- 
tive lines, but all the European move- 
ments of what you may perhaps dismiss 
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as Utopian Socialism—Saint-Simon, Owen, 
Fourier, and others—found their echoes 
in America. Well over a century ago, in 
the 1830’s, 40’s, and 50’s, there were 
dozens of so-called “ideal commonwealths”’ 
actually established in America; just as, 
a generation earlier, the English Romantic 
poets, Coleridge and Southey, had dreamt 
of establishing ‘“Pantisocracy” on the 
banks of the Susquehanna. Indeed, one of 
the first Zionist schemes was the work of 
an American journalist and playwright, 
Mordecai Manuel Noah, who established 
a short-lived Mount Ararat near Buffalo, 
New York, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A number of such socialist commu- 
nities still exist in so-called “capitalist” 
America. I have a Zionist friend who once 
made a special study of some of these 
agricultural collectives; he thought of 
them at the time as “American kibbutzim.” 


Not only an ardent social idealism, but 
also the more strictly intellectual forms 
of philosophical Idealism, are native 
American products. Thus one of the first 
distinctively American movements of lit- 
erature written in America was that of 
the Transcendentalists, Emerson and Com- 
pany, an American variant of Romantic 
Idealism. However, one important char- 
acteristic must be noted: from its very 
beginnings, American Idealism struck a 
note of disillusionment, of recognition of 
the omnipresence of evil. Perhaps this 
was a result of the hard conditions of 
pioneering life; perhaps, of the Calvinistic 
sense of Original Sin inherited from the 
Puritans; in any case, two of the great 
early masterpieces of American literature, 
Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter (1850) 
and Melville’s Moby Dick (1851) are 
novels deeply concerned with man’s evil 
nature. In this connection, as I become 
acquainted with the problems of life in 
Israel’s kibbutzim, I am constantly re- 
minded of Hawthorne’s The Blithedale 
Romance, which is a novel inspired by the 
Brook Farm experiment, in which a num- 
ber of important American intellectuals 
and writers tried to establish a socialistic 


3 
community. The point of that novel, as I 
understand it, was that its people re- 
mained people, that the finest ideals could 
not be realized except insofar as they 
were embodied in the private lives of 
individuals, and that in the end they came 
back to perennial problems of personal 
relationships, of love, hate, jealousy, and 
so forth. If Hawthorne’s novel has not yet 
been translated into Hebrew, it should be, 
and it should be required reading for 
every kibbutznik. 

The central theme of American, as of 
all significant literature, is the problem 
of the relations between the Ideal and 
Reality, and there has been no lack of 
native critics who have found America 
guilty of a failure to live up to her own 
professed ideals. Mark Twain did so, in 
his own comic and satiric vein, and the 
writers, especially novelists and later 
dramatists, who wrote later under the 
banners of Realism and Naturalism have 
done so for more recent generations. Their 
voices began to be heard especially around 
the turn of the century, after the disillu- 
sioning aftermath of the Civil War, the 
gradual closing of western frontiers, and 
the first developments of modern indus- 
trialism. William Dean Howells, Theodore 
Dreiser, Jack London, and Upton Sinclair 
were followed by the World War and the 
work of such writers as Sinclair Lewis, 
Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, and 
William Faulkner. On a more philosoph- 
ical, ideological level, a figure like Henry 
Adams, whose autobiographical story of 
his own Education (or rather, lack of it) 
is one of the masterpieces of American 
self-criticism, represents a search for a 
new synthesis; and the books of Henry 
George, Edward Bellamy, and Thorsten 
Veblen had profound influences on eco- 
nomic and social thought. 


These examples are cited to indicate the 
extent to which American idealism, social 
and philosophical, has never been naively 
Utopian, but has always included a large 
measure of self-criticism. This brings us 
to the other side of the medal, the prag- 
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matism, or philosophy of practice, which 
is more often taken today as America’s 
distinctive contribution to the world of 
ideas. Two of its most considerable repre- 
sentatives were psychologists-turned- phil- 
osophers, William James and John Dewey. 
Like Marxism itself, the thought of these 
men was influenced considerably by that 
of the German Idealist tradition, especi- 
ally Hegelianism, which had a vogue in 
America around 1870-80: the first strictly 
philosophical journal in America made its 
appearance around that time with the 
backing of a group of Hegelians, and it 
was then very much the fashion to go to 
German universities for advanced study. 
Now, if I may be permitted to oversimplify 
grossly a complex historical process, in 
Europe Left Hegelians produced the phil- 
osophy of dialectical materialism, but in 
America the result was a Naturalism 
which is definitely not materialistic in the 
narrow sense. That American Naturalism 
is a distinctive product is evident from the 
fact that its Marxist critics call it Idealism, 
and some theologians call it Materialism. 
Therefore, a new and neutral term like 
Naturalism is desirable; but the origins 
of the movement were in a critical re- 
action against Idealism. What then are 
some of the distinctive traits of what is 
probably America’s most characteristic 
philosophy, Pragmatic Naturalism, and 
how did it arise? 


Two central concepts in the works of 
William James are Pluralism and Prag- 
matism. His pluralistic conception of the 
universe developed as an outgrowth of 
his psychology, his rebellion against a 
mechanistic conception of man, his sense 
of the human personality as a “stream of 
consciousness,” determined by the will, 
and containing infinite possibilities of 
freedom and expression. James had the 
daring to insist that the world itself has 
no single nature, whether material or 
ideal, that it is a pluri- and not a uni- 
verse. As he says in one place: there is 
no single way of looking at anything 
which is absolutely right. To choose an 
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example from psychology, in which field 
he wrote one of his classic texts, a human 
being can be looked upon as a physiolog- 
ical mechanism, as a “stream of conscious- 
ness,” as a bundle of sensations, as a 
complex of volitionary drives, as a per- 
sonality capable of mystic visions (which 
James discussed with scientific objectivity 
in The Varieties of Religious Experience), 
as a social animal—and so forth, and so 
forth. There is some element of truth in 
each of these formulations, and even these 
many are far from exhausting the riches 
of man’s nature. The fatal error, however, 
is to reduce man to any one of his func- 
tions—to his role as an economic laborer, 
for example. 


What criterion can we use, then, to 
choose among all these possibilities, if 
they are all to some extent true? For 
James—as for another important Amer- 
ican thinker, Charles Peirce—the test had 
to be a practical one. Did the idea work 
in the actual solution of an actual prob- 
lem? If it did, then it was to that extent 
true. (For example, though James was 
probably not a believer in a supernatural 
God, he found in his studies as a psy- 
chologist that something related to the 
idea of a God, The Will to Believe, was a 
very real and important thing for many 
people: it worked for them. Ben-Gurion 
is being a pragmatian when he asks the 
kibbutzim, which were built on the prin- 
ciple of “self-labor,” to modify that prin- 
ciple so as to facilitate the absorption of 
immigrants as agricultural laborers: new 
problems require new solutions.) John 
Dewey, taken by most critics to be one of 
the most characteristically American 
among its philosophers, took similar ideas 
and developed them further into a con- 
ception of logic and scientific method 
which he has called Instrumentalism. 
(Some of his ideas on education are prob- 
ably very much in evidence in the pro- 
gressive schools of your kibbutz.) Dewey’s 
theory of logic, which he applied to many 
varied fields, is that all our ideas are so 
many scientific hypotheses applied to the 
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solution of problematic situations. Again, 
as in James, there is no single truth, but 
true statements (that is, scientifically 
verified ones) are developed during the 
process of inquiry itself. We start and end 
with experiences, which are the results 
of the interactions of living beings with 
their environments and with one another. 
The goal is the free growth of personality, 
and the development of a true community 
life, as the result of these complex inter- 
actions. 


Undoubtedly, certain objective condi- 
tions of life in America have helped to 
produce this sort of philosophy. America 
has had no single, established tradition, 
but has been rather the product of many 
rebellions against the Old World, of a 
gradual evolution and a merging of many 
traditions; thus, James’s pluralistic con- 
ception of the universe can be correlated 
with the pluralism of cultures, national- 
ities, and religions which go to make up 
American society. The conditions of fron- 
tier living made for dynamic conceptions, 
for a readiness to change with changing 
conditions, for a hard-headed practicality 
which found the final test for all ideas in 
their utility. Harry S. Truman, former 
President of the United States, comes from 
Missouri, a typical Mid-Western State, 
whose citizens are noted, in folk tradition, 
for their practicality and skepticism; the 
saying goes: “I’m from Missouri: you’ll 
have to show me!” Since 1900, with the 
closing of the geographical frontiers, and 
since the economic crisis of 1929, Amer- 
ican ideas have undoubtedly been chang- 
ing to meet a new world-situation. But 
the typical American genius for improvis- 
ation was well revealed by Roosevelt in 
the development of his New Deal, which 
was not based on an abstract set of ideo- 
logical principles, but on a series of spe- 
cific measures designed to get needed 
work done. 


In sum, then, what may be said to have 
emerged in America is an intensely prac- 
tical way of life and of looking at prob- 
lems, but one which has its roots in an 
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initial social and religious idealism and a 
struggle for political liberty. It tends to 
be Naturalistic—i.e., this-worldly without 
negating the human urge towards some- 
thing which transcends the natural, to- 
wards the ideal, towards religious ex- 
perience—rather than materialistic, as the 
Marxist understands historical material- 
ism. It tends to be pluralistic, rather than 
dialectical, i.e., it is willing to consider 
many possible ways of looking at a set of 
facts, rather than lining them up in op- 
posing categories according to presumed 
laws of logic or social science. And, in 
these and many other ways, it gives ex- 
pression to a general, all-pervasive sense 
of the values and possibilities of human 
freedom. 

Now we are ready, I think, to draw a 
moral. I would contend that, in all these 
respects, you builders of the kibbutz 
movement in Israel have much in common 
with the essential spirit of American de- 
mocracy. Consider, first, some of the very 


‘specific parallels between American his- 


tory and that of Israel, in the recent past 
and in the present, which would indicate 
that you might have a great deal to learn 
from a study of the American experience. 
You, too, have built a country by means 
of colonization and pioneermg amidst hos- 
tile conditions (the Arabs—in some ways 
only, of course—parallel the American 
Indians). You, too, have known a strug- 
gle for political independence, and against 
the same country, namely, England. You, 
too, are experiencing large waves of im- 
migration, from many countries and 
varied cultures, and are confronted with 
problems of welding these many national 
backgrounds and languages into an har- 
monious whole. You, too, are confronted 
with the problem of maintaining religious 
freedom in the face of ardently fanatical 
religious groups, a problem which Amer- 
ica has tried to solve by establishing a 
separation between church and state. 
Above all, you, too, represent a similar 
fusion of an original social idealism with 
a strong practical sense of immediate 
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realities and problems. You are not es- 
pecially doctrinaire in your private affairs, 
in your attitudes towards children, par- 
ents, and social conventions, and the 
actual conduct of your daily business is a 
model of democracy, in the American 
sense; why should you be otherwise in 
politics and foreign affairs? I find it diffi- 
cult, in this respect, to understand your 
fixation on Marxist ideology and your 
devotion to the line of the Soviet Union. 
What does it actually mean to you except 
a devotion to often questionable ideals 
and high-sounding abstractions which 
have little foundation in reality? 

Let me try to illustrate this point by 
reference to some recent editorials and 
articles in Al Hamishmar. For example, 
during the cabinet crisis of October 1950, 
(one fairly typical lead editorial, 19 
October), seemed to me at the time to 
be a masterpiece of irrelevancy. The gist 
of it was a general appeal for working- 
class unity and a criticism of Mapai as 
going the way of a “social-democratic- 
clerical coalition.” This, for all its implied 
learned references to Marxist analyses of 
historical experiences in France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and so forth, seemed 
to me at the time to have nothing what- 
soever to do with the present situation in 
Israel and the real issues at stake. By 
appeal to two sets of abstractions, “social 
democrat” and “clerical,” it over-looked 
all the elements of uniqueness in the 
Jewish problem and its Zionist solution. 
Just as the terms “bourgeois” and “prole- 
tariat” have different points of reference 
when applied to such different countries 
as, for example, Poland, France, the 
United States, Australia, Egypt, and Israel 
—so it seems to me to be wrong-headed 
and useless to simply label Mizrachi a 
“clerical” party, and Mapai a “social dem- 
ocratic” party, and think that you have 
cast any light on the political problem in 
Israel today. 

This sort of thinking, with its unfor- 
tunate consequences, was evident also in 
the recent elections. The zigzag line of 
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dialectical analysis was extended one step 
further to account for the General Zion- 
ists, as for example in an article by Eliazar 
Peri entitled “An End Which Bears Wit- 
ness to the Beginning” (Al Hamishmar, 
28 September 1951). The generalization 
that Mapai, according to the iron laws of 
historical determinism, was bound to show 
its “reactionary” (translate: “non-com- 
munist”) character was extended into a 
nefarious plot of Ben-Gurion’s, according 
to which he had planned all along (!) to 
sell out to the General Zionists, “the 
historic enemy of the working class, the 
representatives of reaction”’—and, of 
course, “American imperialism.” How 
disappointed this would-be spokesman for 
Israel’s working classes must have felt 
when, after all, the Mapai-General Zionist 
coalition did not materialize to fulfill his 
self-righteous prophecy! 

It is indeed unfortunate that opportu- 
nities for greater unity have been missed 
in Israel—and for what? For figments of 
ideology! It is to be hoped that such past 
failures represent no final tragedy, since 
there are many decent elements among 
the religious, among the “bourgeois,” as 
among the leftist, Jews of Israel; and in 
the light of this realization Ben-Gurion 
has been taking the only possible course, 
that of attempted compromise and appeal 
for cooperation. It is simply not true that 
“every clerical is by his nature a re- 
actionary,” as your Marxist ideology 
teaches you. At least, it would be difficult 
to understand Jewish history in the light 
of such a generalization; nor would I 
dismiss all movements of Christian So- 
cialism as insignificant. 


Instead of asking yourselves: what are 
the actual problems which Israel’s govern- 
ment has to face in these days of Kibbutz 
Galuyoth? And how can we contribute 
towards their solution?—you satisfy your- 
selves by mouthing ideological condem- 
nations and sulking in your political tents. 
Meanwhile, entire communities of erst- 
while chaverim are split on this issue, 
and a new merger of kibbutz groups 
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(Hakibbutz Hameuchad and Hever Hak- 
vutzot, in October 1951) has had to pro- 
ceed without any hope for your coopera- 
tion. (I do not intend to belittle your fine 
records in agricultural production, with 
Youth Aliya, and so forth, through these 
remarks, but only to criticize your dis- 
astrous political stand.) Now what, Yosef, 
do our thousands upon thousands of new 
immigrants need? Food, shelter, clothing, 
education, medical care—above all, inte- 
gration into Israel’s economy by providing 
productive jobs. On these objectives, most 
Jews, most citizens of Israel—and, I 
should add, most progressives everywhere 
—can in good conscience unite. And what 
help at all can you expect on that score 
from the Soviet Union? Not a single bit 
of machinery from the government, not 
a single bit of capital investment, not a 
single bit of armament for defense. All of 
your real help must come from America, 
from her millions of Jews and from her 
government. Yet you continue to sing the 


Soviet tune and your leader, Moshe Sneh, * 


is ridiculously unrealistic in criticizing 
Ben Gurion for “dancing attendance on 
America” (Al Hamishmar, 24 November 
1950) and playing on the fact that the 
economic conference appealing for Amer- 
ican help was held at the “bourgeois” 
King David Hotel! Where did he expect 
it to be held: in the streets of Jerusalem? 
And what has that got to do with the fact 
that so many thousands of immigrants are 
without adequate food, shelter, clothing? 


Presumably, the trouble with a policy 
of cooperation with the United States gov- 
ernment is that it is “capitalist” and there- 
fore by its nature “reactionary” and “im- 
perialist.” But let’s look at that bugbear, 
“capitalism,” for a minute, before we 
throw it out the window so hastily. As a 
matter of hard fact, what Israel needs 
most desperately today is capitalist devel- 
opment, subject both to government con- 
trol and encouragement (not the syste- 
matic discouragement which it has been 
getting so far). Because what capital 
represents is machinery, jobs, and con- 
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sumer goods needed to supply Israel’s 
needs. When the Nashville Shoe Company 
of Tennessee, U. S. A., opened a plant 
near Jerusalem it brought nothing but 
good to the country—and more of the 
same is needed. Whose machinery, trac- 
tors, trucks, and what not are you using 
on your own farm if not America’s? And 
when the facts which confront you, and 
the ideology which has directed your 
thinking, no longer match one another— 
which should you change: your ideology 
or the facts? 


Another striking example of such con- 
tradiction is found in the same issue of 
Al Hamishmar (24 November): side by 
side with abstract praises of “the rising 
revolutionary forces,” presumably repre- 
senting “progress,” in Korea, and with 
condemnation of the reactionary forces 
of American “capitalistic free enterprise,” 
I was pleased to read a very stimulating 
“Letter from America” by Moshe Shamir, 
in which he described some recent devel- 
opments of folk theatre (especially that 
of Margot Jones in Dallas, Texas) —under 
the American system of free enterprise! 
If, as your own eyes bear witness, so 
many good things can result from a system 
of “free enterprise” capitalism in America, 
isn’t it possible that a dose of “free enter- 
prise” might not be entirely a bad idea 
for Israel too? 


The same sort of criticisms could be 
applied to your line of Marxist reasoning 
on the Arab question and other problems, 
but perhaps I had better conclude with 
some brief reference to the United Nations 
and the present war in Korea. Your ar- 
ticles in Al Hamishmar simply repeat the 
familiar distortions of Soviet propaganda. 
But what I find particularly hard to 
stomach is the simple-minded reference 
of all problems (as in an article of 24 
November) to a presumed “inevitable 
conflict” resulting from “the division 
between classes found throughout the 
capitalist world,” and the pseudo-scientific 
generalization that such developments are 
“characteristic . . . of all periods of great 
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social revolution in history.” These are 
not criticism, in my opinion, but articles 
of faith and dogmatism, part of the Marx- 
ist creed, which tend to appeal to lazy or 
fanatic minds. I will readily admit that 
America has not always had an adequate 
policy on the Chinese question (China, 
of course, is central today; the Korean 
conflict must be understood within this 
larger perspective). But in America, at 
least, mistakes of statesmanship are 
brought out into the open and subjected 
to free criticism; and a more or less 
democratically organized public opinion 
is one of the factors in determining policy. 
The State Department itself has published 
a book of self-criticism in which it re- 
viewed its past policies and admitted 
having been in error; and if writers in 
Al Hamishmar are able to quote Walter 
Lippman’s criticisms of American states- 
manship it is because such discussions are 
encouraged by the American system of 
free expression and a free press. From the 
Soviets you get only carefully prepared 
propaganda in which, it would appear, 
the God of recent Marxist history, the late 
Lord Joseph Stalin, could do no wrong. 


Let me tell you something of how a 
great American thinker, John Dewey, 
understood recent developments in China, 
looking at the facts, and not into textbooks 
of Marxist theory and Soviet propaganda. 
I had the pleasure of an interview with 
Dewey shortly before his death and we 
talked about that subject, among others. 
He himself had made a number of per- 
sonal visits to China in the 20’s, on edu- 
cational missions, and he knows the coun- 
try well. The liberal, democratic forces 
in China—original followers of Dr. Sun- 
Yat-Sen, founder of the Republic—have 
lost out as a result of long years of 
agonizing war against Japanese aggression 
and the lack of sufficient time in which 
to carry out their long-range programs of 
education and reform. China has lived for 
centuries under a feudal system, in which 
custom and authority have ruled, and 
now they cannot be said to have achieved 
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anything like a full democratic freedom; 
they have simply exchanged one form of 
oppressive authority for another. Democ- 
racy, we must remember, is a difficult 
process (or, rather, set of processes) not 
handed to a people on a silver platter, 
but gradually achieved as the end product 
of many generations of struggle and edu- 
cation. Such was the gist of Professor 
Dewey’s analysis. What China is getting 
today may be, in some ways, an improve- 
ment over what it has had in the past (I 
don’t know enough of the facts to say) — 
but let us not make the mistake of con- 
fusing it with democracy. 


Incidentally, I think that whatever 
hopes may exist for a peaceful settlement 
with the Soviet Union spring from the 
fact that its leaders may be much more 
“pragmatic,” in the American sense, than 
their official ideology indicates and than 
their own fanatical advocates in other 
countries realize (witness Stalin’s notori- 
ous pact with Hitler). Perhaps when the 
situation is ripe for a settlement, and 
when the threat of atomic warfare has 
become really serious, they will be will- 
ing to sit down around a council table 
and arrive at some sort of peaceful com- 
promise. Let us hope, however, that too 
much additional damage will not have 
been done before such a stage is reached. 


The long and short of the matter would 
seem to be that Marxist ideas have a 
special appeal to the landless peasantries 
of backward countries (I mean, backward 
in the sense of capitalistic, technological, 
and political-democratic development). 
But why, in heaven’s name, should such 
primitive ideas rule the lives of men and 
women who have achieved the unique 
freedom of kibbutz life? You have no 
feudal Jewish landlords to dispossess, and 
I think you have neither the temperament 
nor the need to submit to the dictatorial 
rule of a party elite. It’s about time that 
you gave up what remains of the illusions 
of your Marxist slogans and grew up to 
the facts of life in present-day Israel and 
the world. 
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One final word, on the subject of free- 
dom, which is perhaps the single idea 
most central to the American way of life. 
The American wants to be free to choose 
his own ideals and to pursue them in his 
own way, and he considers himself to be 
most free when he has the greatest variety 
of possibilities from which to choose. This 
is in direct opposition to the kind of fatal- 
ism, so characteristic of German and Rus- 
sian thought (and history), which says 
that “Freedom is the recognition of 
necessity.” 

Without going into the philosophical 
complications of the idea of freedom, I 
should like simply to remark, in conclu- 
sion, that nothing is more dangerous for 
Israel than a surrender of hard-won free- 
doms to the needs of an ideology, whether 
it be religious or Marxist. That tendency 
finds expression in the all-too-popular 
phrase, pronounced whenever something 
wrong or difficult has to be done: Ain 
b’rerah! “There is no alternative!” The 


American way of doing things insists that: 


Yesh Db’reroth, b’hechlayt! “There are, 
indeed, many alternatives!” Men are al- 
ways free, within limits, to shape their 
own lives and choose among the many 
possibilities open to them. That has always 
been an important reason why I have 
admired the kibbutznik, Yosef, because 
I thought I saw in him one who, initially 
at least, had made a great and heroically 
free choice in defiance of all seeming laws 
of nature, of supine acceptance, of fatal- 
istic pessimism. It would be a pity if you, 
who have understood so well the possibil- 
ities of freedom in your own private 
affairs, in the establishment and running 
of your kibbutz life, should be led to 
surrender that precious prize in the larger 
arena of world affairs and international 
politics. 


MARTHA 
By CARL H. GRABO 


Ghost-haunted was the room in sleepless hours 

When she lay staring in the dark; the bed 

Four-posted, old, in which she was conceived 

And where her stoic mother cried but once 

When she was born; and where these eighty 
years, 

Awaiting dawn, the uneventful scroll 

Of life unlived unfolded in her thought. 

There, lightly dreaming, at the voice she waked, 

Knowing the call had come; whereat with day 

She rose, putting her little world to rights 

With this bequest and that—the bed to Prue, 

Chairs and the highboy to Amanda; then 

Had red her spotless house and from its drawer 

Taken the silken shawl a clipper bore 

In stormy passage from the Orient 

Around the Horn a hundred years ago. 


Seated enshawled she waited, and her thought 
Was of the blameless undesired years, 

The penance, to her faith, for unknown sin; 
So it had seemed, until in colloquies 

Of unimpassioned silence and alone 

On winter nights, before her virgin fire 

The old beliefs had shrivelled, fallen to dust, 
Leaving her faithless to her fathers’ creed, 

But stoic still as all her race had been. 


And now the calm was broken, for the voice, 
How well remembered, was no voice of dream 
But living still, and all the weary years, 

The undesired, were as they had not been 

Nor she grown old and barren; at her heart 
Clustered the infant memories she had slain; 
The folded hands shook with her throbbing pulse. 
And seated so, expectant as a bride 


Impatient to put off the veil of flesh 

She looked again upon her ageless fire, 

The old familiar room, and household things, 

And unregretful raised her eyes to gaze 

Upon the doorway whence would came, she 
knew, 

The face and smile which she would see and die. 








A Visit with Professor Joseph Klausner 


MONG the experiences in Israel you 
A will never forget is the visit to 78- 
year-old Professor Joseph Klausner 

in Talpiyot on the outskirts of Jerusalem. 
For decades you have known and revered 
the name Klausner. From him you have 
learned about the history of modern He- 
brew literature and about the personal- 
ities of the great Hebrew poets and writers 
of our time. He was your authority on the 
period of the Second Temple. It was in 
Klausner’s “Historiyah Yisraelit” (His- 
tory of Israel) that you first found a 
detailed and comprehensive treatment of 
the social, political, economic, literary 
and spiritual life of the Jewish people 
during the Second Commonwealth. And 
it was Joseph Klausner you often quoted 
in matters of Hebrew philology. You re- 
member the tremendous stir and contro- 
versy caused at the publication of Klaus- 
ner’s “Yeshu Hanotzri” (Jesus of Naza- 
reth), the most comprehensive work in 
Hebrew on the life of Jesus and the devel- 
opment of early Christianity. This work 
presents a detailed and objective account 
of the life and teachings of Jesus, the 
strength of his personality as well as the 
weaknesses in his character. But the 
greater part of the book is devoted to the 
literature and historical background of 
the rise of Christianity from Talmudic 
references to works written by Jews and 
non-Jews in the twentieth century. Ortho- 
dox Jews objected violently to Prof. 
Klausner’s emphasis on the exalted ethical 
teachings of Jesus thereby minimizing, 
perhaps unconsciously, their origin in the 
Bible and the Talmud, and belittling the 
value of Jewish religious precepts and 
“Halachah” (law) which are the practical 
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application of ethics in daily life. You 
recall his illuminating essays on “Yahadut 
Va’anushiyut” (Judaism and Humanism), 
in which he expounds the harmony and 
unity of Jewish and European cultures, of 
Judaism and civilization. And was not 
Klausner the editor for over twenty years 
of the most important Hebrew monthly 
in the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, “Hashiloah,” founded by his mentor 
Ahad Ha’am? This most prominent jour- 
nal of the period carried articles on 
philosophy, literature, Jewish history, re- 
ligion, Bible study as well as poems, 
stories, and essays of the highest literary 
quality, and there the best poems of Bialik 
and Tchernichowsky were first published. 
When Klausner later became the sole 
editor of the magazine, he introduced new 
features such as essays in the field of 
social science, general world affairs, and 
Jewish events. And the one who presented 
the history of the development of the 
Messianic idea in Israel in “Harayon 
Hameshihi Beyisrael” was none other 
than Joseph Klausner. 

Although Prof. Klausner has written 
over one thousand shorter and longer 
works and articles, you know he is not a 
mere cloistered scholar or retired writer. 
Already in his early youth in Odessa, the 
Mecca of modern Hebrew literature and 
Zionist activity at that time, Klausner 
became a delegate to the first Zionist 
Congress and to many subsequent Con- 
gresses thereafter. And to this day this 
hoary savant takes an active part in public 
life and is a frequent speaker not only at 
literary gatherings but also at public 
meetings and political rallies, especially 
of the Revisionist group. This meeting 
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with the distinguished literary critic and 
historian, publicist and spokesman, friend 
and colleague of the creators and builders 
of modern Hebrew literature—Ahad 
Ha’am, Mendele, Ravnitsky, Shneur, Shi- 
moni, Kahan, and scores of others—this 
meeting will remain an imperishable 
memory of your visit to Israel. 


And so one bright sunny Saturday 
afternoon you decide to make an informal 
call on Prof. Klausner. Walking leisurely 
from the Rehaviah quarter north to Tal- 
bieh Square and the former German 
Colony and on through Bakaa, you finally 
reach the quiet residential section of the 
tree-lined lanes of Talpiyot. Not a car or 
a bus or a wagon in sight. Everything is 
so calm, so peaceful. You meet a young 
couple strolling down the middle of the 
street who direct you to the Klausner 
residence. In a few minutes you are 
standing in front of the gate before the 
home of Professor Dr. Joseph Klausner, 
There is no mistaking the house. The 
plaque to the left of the gate is clear on 
this point. A few more steps and you stand 
before the door. You stand there, but you 
do not ring the bell. It is Sabbath. You 
knock gently and wait. 

A minute later the door opens; before 
you stands none other than Joseph Klaus- 
ner himself—a short, spry man in shirt 
sleeves, with silver-rimmed spectacles, 
and a little white goatee. You greet him 
with the traditional Hebrew Sabbath 
greeting, “Shabbat Shalom,” and he with- 
out waiting for identifications or explana- 
tions opens wide the door and invites you 
with gracious hospitality into his study. 

Professor Klausner’s friendliness puts 
you at ease and you tell him that you are 
an American admirer of his who has 
come to pay him a visit. There you are 
sitting in personal, intimate conversation 
with the editor-in-chief of the Hebrew 
Encyclopedia, the Professor Emeritus of 
Modern Hebrew Literature at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, the venerated 
and world-renowned scholar. The study 
is lined from floor to ceiling with books 
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in many languages. On his desk, piled 
high with books, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers and clippings, stand photo- 
graphs of himself and his late wife. 

The conversation turns to the poet, 
Zalman Shneur. To some the poet seems 
aloof, haughty, vain, stern. But people 
should not, in the opinion of Klausner, 
dislike the poet for his undesirable traits. 
The artist should not be hated for one 
bad characteristic or another, for those 
are all part and parcel of the makeup of 
the writer. If Shneur, the giant of modern 
Hebrew poets and prolific novelist, Klaus- 
ner adds, did not possess those peculiar 
personal qualities, good and bad, he would 
not be the great poet and writer that he is. 


And then, Professor Klausner recalls 
his student days in Heidelberg, when he 
and Saul Chernichowsky were young 
men. Klausner was then a student of 
philosophy and Oriental languages, while 
Chernichowsky studied the natural sci- 
ences and medicine. The young Cherni- 
chowsky had impressed him profoundly 
at that time for refusing to write poetry 
in Russian, which he knew to perfection, 
and insisting on writing only in Hebrew. 
He speaks also of the young poet’s love 
affair with a Russian girl and how Cherni- 
chowsky had struggled and suffered all 
his life. Strange, you muse, that this bril- 
liant star in the firmament of modern 
Hebrew—the physician, the translator par 
excellence of such classics as Homer’s 
“Tliad” and “Odyssey,” Sophocles’ “Oedi- 
pus Rex,” the Finnish epic ‘“Kalevala,” 
the Babylonian Gilgamesh epic, Shake- 
speare’s “Twelfth Night” and “Macbeth,” 
Moliére’s “Le Malade  Imaginaire,” 
Goethe’s “Reinecke Fuchs,” Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” and “Hiawatha,” and works 
from many other authors, the poet who 
enriched the Hebrew language with his 
unique, original, beautiful sonnets, and 
with new words, expressions, poetic forms 
and images, the creator of the most 
exquisite idylls in Hebrew literature— 
strange, that this creative genius should 
have died a poor and wretched man! 
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At this point the aged scholar shows 
you the books he has written on Cherni- 
chowsky and Bialik. You are surprised 
and flattered that this great literary critic 
remembers having seen and read a review 
you wrote recently about Klausner’s work 
on Bialik and his poetry. He even attempts 
to find the review among the stacks of 
papers on his desk, but he gives up in 
disappointment after awhile. 


The subject of spoken Hebrew comes 
up. Klausner simply cannot stand the 
impurities and linguistic mixtures in the 
Hebrew that he hears all around him. 
Why should children be taught to say 
“abbele” (daddy) instead of “abba” 
(father) ? What has the Yiddish ending, 
“le” to do with the word “abba”? (It is 
interesting to observe, parenthetically, 
that even the word “abba” is not Hebrew, 
but Aramaic.) Very often you hear people 
say “hakatanchik” when they wish to 
refer to “the little one” or “the short one,” 
thus adding tautologically the Russian 
ending “chik” to the Hebrew “hakatan” 
which by itself means “the little one.” 
And when people talk about a member of 
a kibbutz, they are most likely to say 
that he is a “kibbutznik.” Or take the 
strange philological combination “I’kaleps” 
(to collapse), attaching the “Il” of the 
Hebrew infinitive to the English verb. 
Another recent vernacular hybrid is 
the commonly used term “trempistim.” 
[“Tremp,” from the British “tramp” is a 
hitch-hike, and “trempist” is, therefore, 
a hitch-hiker; now you simply add the 
Hebrew plural ending “im” and out come 
“trempistim” (hitch-hikers).] In _ this 
linguistic laboratory, called Israel, you 
may hear someone praising something as 
being “super colossal,” only he will say 
“eisen beton,” combining the German 
“eisen” (iron), implying “super” with the 
Hebrew “beton,” (concrete), implying 
“colossal.” Such word-combinations are 
very distasteful to Professor Klausner. 
He considers them barbarisms, philolog- 
ical monstrocities. He does, however, en- 
joy the simple, natural (though at times 
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grammatically incorrect), fluent, 
lively speech of the Israeli children. 


You point out to your venerable and 
interesting host that the Israelis are just 
as prone to use dozens of English words 
as such without any appreciable change or 
modification. Very popular in everyday 
speech are the English words sport, film, 
pudding, bank, minimum, and baby sitter. 
(For this last named American innovation 
there is no Hebrew equivalent available 
even to the most educated.) To be sure 
one also overhears such phonetical vari- 
ations as “svetter” (sweater) and “mar- 
garinah” (margarine). And surely Profes- 
sor Klausner is well-aware of the fact 
that if he wishes to hail a cab he may, of 
course, use the modern Hebrew term 
“monit,’ but if he is really in a hurry 
and wants the cab to stop, he better call 
out “taxi!” 


and 


Professor Joseph Klausner is profoundly 
zealous about the purity of the Hebrew 
language and is very keenly interested in 
its orderly growth and proper develop- 
ment. Almost half a century ago, when 
making his debut in literature with an 
article in the Hebrew periodical “Hamail- 
itz,’ Klausner even then had dealt with 
the problem of creating new words in the 
renascent Hebrew language. For decades 
now Professor Klausner has been work- 
ing with the Hebrew Language Commit- 
tee helping in the coining of new words 
for the home and the factory, for the 
laboratory and the clinic, for the garage 
and the radio. His numerous contributions 
to the linguistic quarterly journal “Lesh- 
onainu” (Our Language) and his works 
on special vocabularies and Hebrew gram- 
mar have justly earned him a place of 
honor among the first eight academicians 
of the proposed Hebrew Language 
Academy. 


You are invited into the dining room 
where tea and cookies are served by his 
niece. Here, too, you are surrounded by 
cases full of books. A large painting of 
Joseph Klausner hangs on one of the 
walls. One bookcase in front of you is 
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filled completely with the works of the 
writer. It is a remarkable sight. Here, to 
your left, is the most famous Hebrew 
scholar and writer of the mid-twentieth 
century, and in the bookcases before you 
are all his works, neatly arranged behind 
glass doors. Apropos of a remark you 
have made in reference to some linguistic 
phenomena, Professor Klausner takes 
from a bookshelf the volume, “Sefer 
Klausner,” a Festschrift dedicated to 
Klausner on the occasion of his sixtieth 
anniversary. This jubilee volume contains 
a comprehensive bibliography listing 845 
items published by Klausner up to 1937, 
in Hebrew, Russian, German and other 
languages. Pointing to item No. 1747, 
“Simmanai-meeta ba’ivrit ha’haya” (Dead 
vestiges in living Hebrew), he suggests 
that you read it and tell him what you 
think of it. 


The eminent critic, teacher and lecturer 
also bemoans the fact that no Jewish 
national poet of our time has expressed 
in some great poetic work the event of 
the creation of the State of Israel. How is 
it that neither Shneur, nor Kahan, Shim- 
oni nor Greenberg, Shlonski nor Lamdan, 
Fichman nor Shalom have created the 
great poem, the epic of the War of Libera- 
tion, the song of the Rebirth of a Nation? 
Perhaps, you add in defense of the poets, 
the event is too close and too overwhelm- 
ing for valid poetic treatment. The poets 
may need perspective. In time, a poet will 
arise and sing the Epic of Israel Reborn. 

At the end of some two and one half 
hours, when you feel that it is time to 
leave (for after all, you have had Profes- 
sor Klausner all to yourself for all this 
time), Joseph Klausner says he would 
like to give you a message to transmit to 
the Jews of America. It consists of several 
points: 

First, the various Jewish communities 
in the United States should select groups 
of young, highly educated people, univer- 
sity graduates, and send them to live, 
study and work in Israel for a period of 
two years (one year, according to him, 
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is not enough to assimilate all that Israel 
has to offer). After their return to Amer- 
ica, they will in turn influence the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, tie the two cen- 
ters closer together and bring about a 
better understanding of Israel’s life, its 
problems and its aspirations. 

Second, every Jew in the Diaspora 
should learn Hebrew as his second lan- 
guage. Only the Hebrew language can 
serve as a bridge between the Jew of 
America and the Jewish communities the 
world over. Through the Hebrew language 
the American Jew will become a strong 
link in the golden chain of the long, heroic 
history of the Jewish people. 

Third, the leaders of the American Jew- 
ish community in cooperation with out- 
standing men of letters in Israel should 
initiate the regular translation into Eng- 
lish each year of a number of important 
Hebrew books and their distribution 


_among the Jewish reading public in 


America. This will serve to enlighten the 
American Jew, enable him, even through 
the temporary medium of translation, to 
appreciate to some extent the great lit- 
erary works created in Israel, and give 
him a more profound understanding of 
the masterpieces of Hebrew literature. 

You thank him and bid him “Shalom” 
and add “lehitraot” (au revoir). Together 
with his niece, he escorts you to the gate, 
and when you ask him to pose for a pic- 
ture, he gladly consents, but first he 
hurries back to the house and dons his 
jacket. “Please send me a picture,” he 
says. Thus ends your memorable visit 
with the great Joseph Klausner. 





. . . This, then, is our task: to bring 
closer that hour, the hour when the poor 
man of Israel shall at last find rest and, 
like the poor man of the ancient Psalms, 
shall see grow his vine and his fig tree. 
We have labored enough upon the fields 
of others; let us now till our own. ... 

BERNARD LAZARE 








Equality in Education: A Case History 


“A Living Laboratory of Democracy” 
was the title of an article published in 
Tue CuiIcaGo JEWISH Forum almost seven 
years ago. The article described the initial 
steps taken by the founders of Roosevelt 
College who pioneered in the field of 
educational equality by opening their 
doors in 1945 to provide equal educational 
opportunities to all qualified to learn... 
regardless of race, creed, or economic 
station. The following is a report on the 
development of that laboratory . . . now 
a permanent, recognized part of America’s 
educational scene. EDITOR 


© PROVIDE equality of opportunity 
+. for all, complete freedom of in- 

quiry, and a good college education 
at low cost for all who could profit by 
it . . . these were the cornerstones of an 
educational dream in 1945. Today they are 
a living reality. Eight years’ of daily prac- 
tice in these founding principles have es- 
tablished Roosevelt College not only as 
the signal leader in the field of equal 
educational opportunity, but—of equal 
importance—these eight years have es- 
tablished Roosevelt College as a vital and 
continually growing institution of high 
calibre learning. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, addressing 
the College founded in her husband’s 
name, gave official pronouncement of 
Roosevelt College’s coming of age when 
she said: 

“T like to think that when you live democracy 
as you are living it here, that you are probably 
setting a pattern and doing the best kind of 
teaching because you’re showing your city and 
your state and your nation that actually democ- 
racy in education can be a fact. Here it’s work- 
ing; the very things that people tell you won’t 
work, do work, and the people who make them 
work are enjoying it.” 


By EDWARD J. SPARLING 


Mrs. Roosevelt was doubly accurate. 
For not only has the dream of educational 
democracy become a reality at Roosevelt 
College, but its practice has set a pattern 
for the nation, with an increasing number 
of institutions following the Roosevelt 
College lead in dropping discriminatory 
admissions policies. A national magazine 
recently pointed to this increasing move- 
ment, noting it as a pattern set by Roose- 
velt College: 


“What Roosevelt does is to deny official recog- 
nition to inequality. And it has found that no 
unmanageable administrative problems arise 
from that simple decision. There is no evidence 
of any unusual social problems. Lowered aca- 
demic standards or irresponsibility. No doubt 
this movement would have taken place without 
Roosevelt College. Neither is there any doubt 
that Roosevelt College’s experience has accel- 
erated it.” 


And what has this experience been that 
has taken Roosevelt College beyond the 
laboratory stage and into position of pace- 
setter for democracy in education? 

Today we are asked, not infrequently, 
whether Roosevelt College’s venture into 
democratic education, though desirable in 
theory, has not proved an unmanageable 
burden in fact. We are asked whether the 
absence of quotas in the admission of 
minority group members has created new 
problems for our administration. The 
questioners want to know whether one or 
more minority groups have taken over 
the college, lowered academic standards 
and, on the whole, created new social and 
moral problems within our college com- 
munity. The answer is emphatically, NO. 
Just as democracy in practice has stren- 
gthened our nation, so has it strengthened 
our school. 

We have no unusual problems of hon- 
esty, health or morals. Our free admis- 
sions policy probably has attracted more 
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members of minority groups than other 
institutions of comparable size; likewise, 
a free America has always attracted the 
so-called “unwanted,” but often the most 
valuable citizens, of other lands. Just as 
those minorities have contributed to a 
uniquely democratic structure in our na- 
tion, so have they helped build a demo- 
cratic community at Roosevelt College. 
Indeed, we are a perfectly normal demo- 
cratic community, perhaps more so than 
those colleges which lock their doors to 
part of America. 


During our development, we have con- 
tinually sought to fulfill the dual purpose 
for which Roosevelt College was founded, 
namely: to provide equal educational 
opportunities for all and a teaching faculty 
free and responsible in the discovery of 
truth. To insure the former we established 
from the beginning a free admissions 
policy. To insure the latter we sought to 
create a board of trustees, administration 
and faculty as democratic in structure as 
our student body. We believed no school 
could be free under an authoritarian ad- 
ministration or board of trustees repre- 
senting only a small segment of the 
community. 


Although it is difficult to determine the 
exact extent to which boards of control 
influence the administration of a college, 
a recent study of 31 leading universities 
did indicate that control of our univer- 
sities is almost entirely in the hands of the 
top 9.5 per cent of our socio-economic 
groups as classified by income; and that 
34% of the trustees polled stated in writ- 
ing that the scope and freedom of teaching 
should be restricted. 


In building a Board of Trustees at 
Roosevelt College, we have guarded 
against domination by any single group. 
A fourth of our Board members are 
elected by the faculty from the faculty. 
Business, labor and the professions are 
all represented. Included on our Board 
are Protestants, Catholics and Jews, and, 
to our knowledge, the first two Negroes 
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to serve as trustees of any college which 
was not a Negro College. 


To protect the college administration 
from an authoritarian hierarchy, we main- 
tain a system of democratic self-govern- 
ment among the faculty and administra- 
tive officers. The president and deans 
must request a vote of confidence by 
secret ballot every three years. The pur- 
pose of this vote is to convey to the ad- 
ministrative officers and the board of 
trustees the sentiment of the faculty. De- 
partmental chairmen are elected for three- 
year terms by the president, the dean of 
the school involved and the executive 
committee after members of the depart- 
ment have made their recommendations. 


We observe the same non-discriminative 
practice in hiring our professors as we 
observe in admitting our students. They 
are hired on merit, and merit alone. Our 
faculty constitution operates on the same 
principles of equality and self-government 
as does our student government. 


With this atmosphere of living democ- 
racy it is no wonder that the top men in 
the academic field have sought posts in 
our school. Such was their calibre that 
within six months of its founding, Roose- 
velt College was accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges, the only 
school ever to obtain such early accredita- 
tion. Today our faculty, grown to more 
than 200 from the original 84, not only 
represents all races and many creeds, but 
stands near the top in numbers continuing 
graduate study. In addition, our faculty 
is above average in number of books pub- 
lished, in the top 10 per cent of the aca- 
demic field for articles published, and is 
engaged in a wide variety of civic and 
community activities. 

In the practice of our principles at 
Roosevelt College, democracy is extended 
beyond the admissions policy, beyond the 
administrative framework, beyond the 
self-government level . . . and into the 
classroom, as well. 

Living the belief that education for a 
democracy is best served in a democratic 
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classroom, Roosevelt College’s classrooms 
represent the very essence of freedom to 
learn. But freedom to learn in the most 
democratic of classrooms is an empty 
promise for those who under economic 
handicap cannot afford to enter those 
classrooms. Awareness of this has pro- 
vided Roosevelt College with a third 
cornerstone for equal educational oppor- 
tunity . . . the access to learning. By 
scheduling classes round-the-clock for 
working students, by offering scholarships 
from an ever-growing fund—currently at 
$30,000, and by underwriting a part of 
each student’s tuition to keep the cost of 
education at the lowest possible level, 
Roosevelt College has built a student body 
of nearly 4,000 from the original 1,200 who 
began seven years ago. 

And who are these students? And what 
do they think of Roosevelt College? 


They are of all races and all colors— 
all united in a brotherhvod of learning. 
They come, literally, from everywhere— 
from Chicago’s high income areas; from 
the famed though blighted back of the 
yards neighborhood near the stockyards; 
from all residential and apartment areas 
in all parts of the city; and from 92 
suburbs; from other cities, other towns in 
all states of the union, and from over 
forty foreign lands; from all continents. 
Their ambitions and ideals are high, they 
exhibit keen and general interest in local, 
national and international affairs. 

Among their democratic achievements 
is the founding of Beta Sigma Tau, the 
first national Greek letter campus frater- 
nity to ban racial and religious discrim- 
ination. 

And this is what they think about the 
college: 

A student from abroad says: “At Roose- 
velt College all student activities are di- 
rected toward forming a real college life 
designed to help all the students become 
useful, valuable, and self-sufficient mem- 
bers of society.” A Negro student: “I 
dream that Roosevelt College is just a 
seed, that someday every school in the 
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country will have established a policy 
equally as great. One learns from the first 
day there is one and only one measuring 
stick. That is your ability to learn. As a 
student this freedom is my most precious 
possession.” 


But a college is more than its students 
and faculty; it is an integral part of the 
community it serves. And the increasing 
response from the community—growing 
in strength as community awareness of 
the College service grows—is still another 
measure of the College’s established 
acceptance. 


The College’s success is marked by its 
high academic reputation, and its leader- 
ship in field of equal educational oppor- 
tunity. Its success is further demonstrated 
by the willingness of friends from the 
ranks of business, labor, the professions, 
education, and the community-at-large to 
fulfill the responsibilities of a community 
to a community college. 


Representing Roosevelt College’s only 
endowment, more than 6,000 individuals 
and 30 foundations have given over a 
million and a half dollars so far in support 
of the school. 

And each year for the past four years, 
the Negro community expresses its appre- 
ciation for the kind of democratic edu- 
cation offered at Roosevelt College with 
a “Salute to Roosevelt College” event. 
These city-wide Salute dinners have 
marked an unprecedented action for the 
Negro community—the first organized 
support ever given by the Negro commu- 
nity to a school not primarily or exclu- 
sively maintained for members of their 
own race. Leaders of the Salute events 
explain their community’s desire to help 
the College with its annual budget—cur- 
rently more than $1,500,000 this way: “By 
abolishing racial and religious arithmetic 
in admitting students, Roosevelt College 
has proved that schools need not stand 
helpless in the face of racial dicrimina- 
tion.” And a former student—now an 
elementary school teacher—has added: 

“T was there when Roosevelt College 
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was born. Its meaning to my family is 
boundless. My brother who studied at 
Roosevelt College is now a lawyer; my 
sister, also a former student, is a psychi- 
atric social worker. Beyond giving us an 
opportunity for education, it gave us an 
experience in inter-racial understanding 
which each of us has carried into our 
present lives. I believe I am a better 
teacher because of that experience.” 


Since its beginning, Roosevelt College 
has worked with and received help from 
many of Chicago’s business and industrial 
leaders. Over 80% of Roosevelt College’s 
total enrollment is made up of working 
men and women, employed in 1500 Chi- 
cago-area business firms. Because trained 
employees are more valuable employees, 
many alert businessmen offer scholarships 
at Roosevelt College or underwrite or 
share in an employee’s tuition cost as a 
business investment in the future. Or 
they may underwrite the cost of a special 
program to serve their own employees. 


Support is also steady from the labor 
community in recognition of the principles 
for which Roosevelt College stands, as 
well as for the unique service it offers 
both its students, the labor community, 
and the community-at-large through its 
Labor Education Division. This Division, 
a department which shares equal rank 
with the academic divisions of the college, 
offers full programs in labor-management 
areas as well as specific training for better 
union service. In addition a number of its 
special services include extension classes 
held at union halls; speakers for union 
meetings; audio-visual equipment and 
materials; special institutes; and assist- 
ance in planning local union education 
programs. 

The labor community’s support is in the 
form of scholarships, gifts and grants, as 
well as participation in the Board of 
Trustees, along with business, profes- 
sional, and faculty representatives. 

The formation in 1951 of an Association 
of Founders and Friends of Roosevelt 
College has been a very real source of 
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citizen support for the College. Likened 
to a kind of “honorary alumni” associa- 
tion, this group is composed of those who 
are bound to the College by personal 
conviction rather than academic degree. 
The combined support of all community 
groups has helped us grow physically from 
a small office building on South Wells 
Street to our present quarters in the his- 
toric Auditorium building on Michigan 
Avenue. It has helped us establish a fully 
accredited college comprising three schools 
of Arts and Sciences, Commerce, and 
Music, which now offers graduate work 
in nine fields. Our informal Adult Educa- 
tion Programs are attended by many 
thousands each year. 

This growing support is heartening; it 
assures continuing success for the oppor- 
tunity to serve democracy through educa- 
tion. But in spite of this encouragement, 
one fact is inescapable: equal educational 
opportunity, and like democracy itself, 
can never be taken for granted. Democ- 
racy must have more than a noble sound. 
It must also be a process—concerned with 
means as with ends—seeking through 
democratic methods to create the good 
society. The education of free men to 
understand their proper role in a free 
society is basic to this process. This under- 
standing of education, this belief in the 
dignity and equality of human beings is 
the compelling element in the theory of 
democracy. 

This, too, is the compelling element of 
democratic education at Roosevelt College. 
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N LATE SPRING, 1950, after the recalci- 
trant Red River had receded from the 
flood-ridden streets of Winnipeg and 
the silt had settled in the basement of old 
Rosh Pina Synagogue, two venerable 
gentlemen, Isaac Portigal and Pinye 
Cohen descended into the Beth Midrash 
to recover the sacred books and congre- 
gational records which might have sur- 
vived the flood. In an old-style massive 
book-case with glass doors whose wood 
was swollen and warped, they found the 
first minute book of the congregation. The 
volume, an old-fashioned ledger had 
shrunk out of form and was puffed and 
swollen. Many of the pages had been 
badly damaged by the water, the ink had 
run and in some instances the writing 
was blurred and obliterated. Yet in spite 
of frequently illegible sentences and para- 
graphs it was possible to reconstruct an 
interesting picture of a once quick and 
pulsating Jewish congregational existence. 

Recorded in Yiddish, the minutes date 
back to August 9, 1892. The script varies 
from year to year revealing the personal- 
ity of the respective secretaries who 
served the congregation. The minutes of 
the first year, 1892 to 1893, are transcribed 
in an intelligent, clear fashion, letters 
carefully written, details fully offered. An 
economy of words and information as well 
as a running of letters, one overlapping 
the other, an impression of haste and 

impatience, characterizes the script of a 
succeeding scribe. In the six years period 
up to 1898 the office of secretary, appar- 
ently a coveted one, was held by five 
different members. One of the secretaries 
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saw fit to use a back portion of the ledger 
for his personal business records and we 
read entries concerning the sale of fish 
hooks, bullets, gasoline, rifles, compasses, 
and commodities generally popular in a 
frontier community. This scribe must 
have found justification for his “double 
entries” in the Rabbinic adage, “Torah is 
good in combination with worldly pursuit.” 

Members of the Rosh Pina consisted in 
the main of immigrants of the year 1882 
who had settled in Winnipeg after fleeing 
the Russian pogroms of that year. Thanks 
to the efforts of London’s Mansion House 
Committee these hapless Jews had been 
directed to the Canadian prairies where 
lebenstraum abounded and cried out for 
settlers. On arrival in the muddy, frontier 
town the immigrants were engaged as 
laborers on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
which was, in 1882, extending its tracks 
transcontinentally to the Pacific Coast of 
Canada. The country was notoriously 
muddy and a source of initial discourage- 
ment to all new settlers including the 
Scotch, Mennonites, Icelanders and 
French. Similarly, too, did the 1882 
Jewish immigrants cry out in their 
mother tongue, “Oi hot men unz farshlept 
in ah misse blotte!” (“Woe, we’ve been 
dragged into a horrible mud!”) And 
working on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
under such circumstances was undoubt- 
edly a sore tribulation to the newcomers. 
Recalling the railroading experience one 
early settler said, “Gearbet oif dee ‘C. P. 
All’ hoben mir vee unzere zaydess in 
Mitzrayim.” (“We worked on the ‘C. P. 
All’ like our grandfathers in Egypt.”) 
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Yet, in fair time, in the decade from 1882 
to 1892 the group established its economic 
well-being somewhat and began to devote 
its attention to the development of syna- 
gogues. Synagogues? ? Yes, synagogues, 
for there was a diversity in spiritual ap- 
proach, there being in particular Ashken- 
azim and Sephardim. Thus in 1889 those 
Jewish communicants who observed the 
Ashkenazi prayer ritual established their 
own synagogue, the Shaarey Zedek, while 
the Sephardic ritual observers a year later 
sundered themselves apart into a separate 
conventicle. It should be said that actually 
the groupings were those of Chassidic 
background, the Sephardim, and those of 
anti-Chassidic orientation, the Ashken- 
azim. To the Rosh Pina group, the Sephar- 
dim, the Ashkenazi ritual of the “Litvak 
misnagdim” was tantamount to—let it be 
said—to Reform! Not infrequently did 
beards lock in those early days over a 
“vatzmach purkonay” in the Kaddish or 
a “Kesser” in the Kedusha prayer and to 
resolve the mournful dilemma a Sephar- 
dic synagogue was needed. 


Here, then, we arrive at our primary 
subject of consideration, the “minits” of 
the Rosh Pina which begin with the theme 
of formally organizing a membership to 
the end of building a “shul” after the 
inadequate, earlier quarters had burned 
down one Saturday evening shortly after 
Havdalah. In the minute book is revealed 
the language assimilatory process which 
had set in among the folk—in Spain it had 
been Ladino, in medieval Germany it had 
become Yiddish—in Winnipeg, 1892, it 
was “Henglish!” Living as these people 
did among a predominantly Anglo-Saxon 
populace they quickly acquired a speak- 
ing acquaintance with basic English. 
Another interesting revelation of the 
minute book is the manner in which these 
Jews gained an intimacy and facility with 
parliamentary procedure. Among the 
émigrés were a few who had originally 
stopped over in London, some for as long 
as several years, long enough to imbibe 
Roberts’ Rules of Order or a rudimentary 
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facsimile thereof and these were they who 
initiated the uninitiated into modern or- 
ganizational rite. A few of the Winnipeg 
Jewish settlers had also come from the 
country to the south of Canada, that great 
land of the joiners, and these, too, made 
their contribution. 


An early entry informs us of the pur- 
chase of a lot at the corner of Henry and 
Mary Streets which had been bought by 
several leaders in the Synagogue move- 
ment and of subsequent action taken by 
the general membership: “Ess verd ge- 
posst der mooshen dass zoll in kort ge- 
redjhesset veren.” (“A motion is passed 
that the parcel of land and its purchase 
be registered in court.”) A Gentile bar- 
rister was honored with the responsibility 
of recording the lot purchase in the land- 
titles office, and Rosh Pina was soon to 
be a reality. It was at this stage in the 
legal proceedings that the name of Rosh 
Pina became official. Earlier, the group 
had willy nilly accepted the informal 
designation of “Dee Sephardishe Kongre- 
gation” but on the advice of their bar- 
rister they cast about for a respectable 
Biblical title and one among them pro- 
posed Rosh Pina out of Psalms and for a 
personal and sentimental reason. The man 
had originally migrated with the early 
Bilu pioneers to Palestine, had helped to 
establish the Rosh Pina colony in the 
Holy Land but had subsequently emi- 
grated from Zion to Winnipeg. What more 
appropriate name could have been recom- 
mended to these prairie chalutzim; and 
they adopted it unanimously. With a 
piece of land and a dignified name the 
congregation set to planning their struc- 
ture. But even the birth of a Sephardic 
congregation, when even all of them were 
Sephardim, had to be accompanied by 
pains, for only one month later the min- 
utes indicate that a certain family in- 
formed the Rosh Pina officials of their 
decision to withdraw, reasons not re- 
corded. After discussing the dissidents’ 
notice of withdrawal someone “mooft dee 
mooshen” and it was “gesseken” and 
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“dissydet” that the family should be 
awarded fifty dollars, their original con- 
tribution, one Sefer Torah and a shofar, 
the sacred objects having also been de- 
posited with the infant congregation at an 
earlier date. A vote was taken and we 
learn that the motion was “kerret”— 
carried. In the minutes of future years 
we find that the same quarrelsome clan 
stalked in and out of the congregation 
with their Torah and their shofar and 
Rosh Pina was tolerant of their pecadil- 
loes. But then do not our wise rabbis say 
that every quarrel for the sake of heaven 
is bound to be resolved? 


At the very same meeting it was also 
determined that any officer absenting 
himself from a meeting without good 
cause was to lose his post, “Ess iz geposst 
dass yeder offisser vos iz tzu mittings 
farlirt er zein shtelle.” (“It is passed that 
any officer who is absent from meetings 
shall lose his post.”) Obviously Rosh Pina 
had no use for latter-day type of letter- 
head officials. Moreover, officers carried a 
heavy personal responsibility for the fi- 
nancial problems of the congregation, for 
at each of the meetings reports were 
presented showing the amounts owing to 
the president and his junta, which they 
had expended since the last meeting out 
of their own purses. One president, be- 
cause he gave of his substance and de- 
votion, saw fit to seek earthly return for 
his efforts by storing furniture in the 
back section of the synagogue gallery, 
normally reserved for the ladies. He was 
called to task at a meeting by an indignant 
member and he hastily complied with the 
censure, removing his “fonitche” from the 
house of worship. 


Until the new synagogue was completed, 
temporary quarters were established in 
“Ah holl” and the minutes show that a 
shammes was engaged from between two 
applicants who sought the sacred respon- 
sibility. We learn that Reb Yeshaye 
Lerner requested a salary of three dollars 
per month while Reb Moishe Elitzer 
sought an honorarium of two dollars. 
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Needless to say Reb Moishe’s bid was 
favored and true to Somerset Maugham’s 
model, he died a poor sexton some thirty 
years later. 


The wheels of organization moved 
slowly in old Winnipeg and only in Jan- 
uary 1893 was a large general meeting 
held, at which time a committee was 
struck off and mandated to proceed with 
actual construction work, “Ess iz gemooft 
und gessekent az ah shul zol gebildet 
veren. Reb Yechiel Bronfman git ah sig- 
geshum az ah kommitte sol appointed 
veren un ah plon oistzuarbeiten. Oich bei 
ah kontrakter oder a muggitch kompany- 
ess tzu farmuggitchen. Dan zol men bei 
dee poblik hilf foderen.” (“It was moved 
and seconded that a synagogue be built. 
Reb Yechiel B. gives the suggestion that 
a committee be appointed and that a plan 
be worked out. Furthermore, that it be 
mortgaged with either the contractor or 
a mortgage company. Then the public 
should be approached for assistance.”) 
Whatever funds had already been raised 
were to be deposited in a bank by three 
officers to be named and that only they 
be empowered to withdraw such funds 
when necessary, “un dee geld drohen fund 
dee bank nor zay.” (“Only they were to 
make withdrawals from the bank.’’) 


Immediately after the general meeting 
the special committee convened and de- 
cided that a seating plan be formulated 
so that when the “poblik” was approached 
they could actually select the seats they 
wanted to purchase. The seats were to be 
sold on the basis of four payments, a 
down payment to be made immediately 
and the balance due over a three year 
period. The prices for pews ranged as 
follows: Mizrach—$125, Mizrach-next-to- 
the-Ark—$150. Other seats were sold at 
$90, $50, and $40. And seats began to move 
briskly for shortly after they went on sale, 
bids were requested from two contractors. 
At asubsequent meeting bids were opened, 
one contractor bidding at $2,000 and 
another at $1,900. It was then decided by 
the building committee that “ah rachitek- 
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ter” (an architect) be engaged to prepare 
a plan. How contractors could arrive at 
estimates prior to seeing building plans 
remains to us a profound mystery. But 
then, these were Sephardim and their 
prayer order is different from all other 
prayer orders. 


In the meanwhile current expenses of 
the congregation were not being covered 
by income for we read in the minutes of 
June 25, 1893, “Ess bleibt geposst dee 
rest geld ven ess felt zo vet Mister Tevel 
Finkelstein, Mister M. Vineberg, un Mis- 
ter Rosenblat oislyen dos geld biz ershten 
Oktober oif interess un dee ibrigge fun 
dee bilding kommitte zollen industen tzo 
dee drei.” (“It was passed that the balance 
of the money, when needed, shall be 
borrowed from Mr. T. F., Mr. V. and 
Mr. N. R. on interest until October 1 and 
the others of the building committee shall 
endorse a note to the aforementioned 
three.”) It is interesting to note that 
mister, rather than reb, was the designa- 
tion used for the affluent trio of lenders. 
Also decided on June 25 was that the 
Holy Ark be constructed by a Jewish 
carpenter with the clear understanding 
that the congregation be not obliged to 
accept the Ark if it proved unsatisfactory 
to them. “Fals er vet nit gefellen bei der 
kungregayshen vet er nit ektzeptet veren.” 
Finally, members who had not yet paid 
fully their first installment for their pews 
shall be informed that their seats had 
been forfeited as of the next meeting, “ven 
nit erleert er zein sit un ess verd geposst 
doss Mister Nissel Rosenblat zol notifys- 
sen dos zelbe.” 


On August 24, 1893, the Rosh Pina Syn- 
agogue was dedicated. We learn from the 
minutes that “invitayshens” were sent to 
all the “Yehudim” of Winnipeg and that 
to insure proper decor and order a police- 
man was engaged. A special platform was 
set up for the auspicious occasion and 
“mitzvahs” were sold, the opening of the 
synagogue doors, the carrying in of the 
Scrolls, and placing them in the Holy Ark. 
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In the synagogue lobby was posted, con- 
spicuously, a large sign which read, 
“Yeder mensh voss kummt in shul Shab- 
bes oder Yonteff davenen muz zich be- 
haven un vil nit oyston dem tallis biz 
ende tefillah. Fals immitzer iz hungerig 
un vil nit bleiben biz ende zol er gehn in 
poolish zein tallis oyston un zein vunsh 
erfillen.” (“Everyone who comes to shul 
on Sabbath or a Holiday to pray, must 
behave himself and not take off his tallis 
until the end of the prayer service. If 
anyone should become hungry and not 
wish to remain until the end let him go 
into the vestibule, take his tallis off and 
proceed to fulfil his wish.”) As the mem- 
bership proceeded through the portals of 
their new house of worship in July, 1893, 
they proclaimed jubilantly with the 
Psalmist, “The stone which the builders 
have rejected is become the Rosh Pina— 
the chief corner stone.” 

Rosh Pina reached full stature when in 
February, 1894, a spiritual leader was en- 
gaged “tzu ekten als reverend.” (“to act 
as reverend.”) After protracted negoti- 
ations with a certain Reb Moishe Shechter 
arrangements were arrived at and the 
functionary was to receive the munificent 
sum of one hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum. But, alas, the reverent gentleman 
being the progenitor and supporter of a 
large clan found the salary inadequate 
and he petitioned the congregation for a 
leave of absence for the following summer 
that he might tour other Jewish commu- 
nities for the purpose of supplementing his 
meager income by cantorial concertizing. 
His petition was approved, not with great 
reluctance, for among the Rosh Pina mem- 
bers there were many cantorial aspirants. 


After 1894, the minutes of Rosh Pina 
reveal a preoccupation, almost exclusive, 
with seats, dues, enrollment or suspension 
of members. The congregation was estab- 
lished, the proceedings were routine. Rosh 
Pina had settled down to a respectable 
role in the life of the Winnipeg Jewish 
community. 








ew yo Aewish iz oets 


OETRY is all things to all men and 
|) and women. The Bible, ringing with 

the varied essences of poetry, incor- 
porates the spiritual, moral and religious 
heights of man’s relationship to God. 
Poetry is at once a faith, an intense dra- 
matic art, and a lyrical rendering of man’s 
sensual being. To T. S. Eliot, poetry is a 
vehicle for religious affirmation. To 
Thomas Love Peacock, a contemporary 
of Shelley, poetry was the mental rattle in 
the infancy of the intellect. This view is 
also held by H. L. Mencken, who insists 
that anyone writing poetry after the age 
of twenty-five is still in his swaddling 
clothes. But no matter what poetry is to 
certain critics, or to the communists, who 
made of it a class-weapon, poetry is a 
compelling intellectual and imaginative 
creation. To offer up a defense of poetry 
today is like insisting that we breathe 
without lungs. 





The contemporary poet has inherited an 
enormous literary history, but so little of 
it can be rewoven into the fabric of 
modern speech. The language has changed; 
the symbols have altered, and religious 
intensity has shifted to doubt, skepticism 
and naturalism. Politics, too, has replaced 
the house of worship, as have various 
boredom-stoppers within our gimmick- 
culture. Poetry, once allied to God, wor- 
ship and piety, has shifted with the intel- 
lectual nuances, preferring to take on 
naturalism, science and metaphysics. 

Modern poetry, originally rising from 
the well-springs of Whitman’s democratic 
vistas and the celebration of the natural 
man, still encompasses Whitman’s pan- 
theistic philosophy: universal man is a 
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religion unto himself. And all that the 
serious critic asks of the serious poet is 
that he be alive to the currents of our 
time and write in the contemporary idiom. 
Secular-minded poets have taken many 
things from Whitman. Even Ezra Pound, 
prior to his fascist orations, offered up 
his salute to Whitman. But pious Christian 
poets, naturally, have disavowed panthe- 
ism. T. S. Eliot’s Anglo-Catholicism is 
their master in all things of the spirit and 
literary soul, especially with significant 
poets like Robert Lowell, Thomas Merton, 
and Jose Garcia Villa, the latter two being 
endlessly devoted to pious poetry and 
devotional attitudes in their work. 


It is another matter with serious poets 
of Jewish descent, for they seldom vie 
with their Christian colleagues in devo- 
tional poetry. Having only recently fused 
with the main-stream of American life, 
en route they lost sensitive contact with 
the religion of their fathers. They prefer 
to write of observable phenomena, of 
personalized values, of abstracted spiritu- 
ality, with many varieties of belief and 
skepticism, seldom differing with non- 
Jewish poets of like values. Few poets of 
stature write about Judaism or Israel. 
Karl Shapiro, the Pulitzer Prize winner, 
has written about Judaic values. 

The five poets I have undertaken to 
write about have published widely and 
in the significant literary periodicals. They 
have received basic recognition, are con- 
temporary in language, alert to the subtle- 
ties of poetry, understanding its relation- 
ship to modern psychology, art, history, 
and the paradoxical extravagances of 
our day. 


FIVE AMERICAN JEWISH POETS 


David Ignatow suggests the nervous 
city currents in his poetry, fusing a syste- 
matic irony into his tabloid imagery. In 
Poems, his first book, published in 1948, 
Milton Hindus’ introduction said that 
Ignatow “shares similar qualities” with 
Whitman and Dreiser. Ignatow has per- 
sonalized life in the East Side tenements 
in a documentary form. A product of the 
bitter 30’s, the WPA and dead-end reality, 
his poems brood endlessly, registering 
varieties of bitterness within the hells of 
his Spoon River tenements. Ignatow, 
stripping his poetry down to statements, 
has dissolved the lyrical possibilities in- 
herent in Poems, but the total impact is 
stark and arresting, with an occasional 
lyrical note muffling his negations, as in 
Be Praised: 

Be praised for loving all who do not love you; 
love all who do not know you even live; 


give them in later years a use for living, 
for they will finally know that they were loved. 


Be proud for taking all neglect in silence; 

find all that makes you live in loving them. 

In years that finally come they’ll know you 
loved them, 

and form on faded lips their gratitude. (Etc.) 


During the Arab-Israeli war, Ignatow, 
now a Zionist, left the vista of the tragic 
tenements behind him and chose biblical 
themes. His forthcoming book has more 
fruition, more poetry than purge, for he 
has refined his values. Objectifying the 
view and the vision, he sees things in a 
larger perspective, as in the poem, A 
Steady Praise, from which I quote a 
few lines. . 

It is the whole look that sets the appetite 

to race after the vision—like the star 

that throws its image upon the night, 

letting an eye see a complete eye 

gazing back upon it; to mean: it is 

as we know from the liver, spleen, 

heart and guts. Life, you are 

a complete one in your jumble, curved, (Etc.) 


In Selwyn Schwartz, we have the 
deluge; for he has an astounding relation- 
ship to every aspect of Judaism. In his 
sage, savage, ritualistic and dedicatory 
poetry, the Bible commingles with the 
harsher present, as if he were living in 
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both times. He has edited various Yiddish 
anthologies and periodicals and is cur- 
rently co-poetry editor of THz CxHicaco 
JEWISH Forum, and the Yiddish review, 
Veiter. The author of four books in Eng- 
lish, Schwartz identifies easily with the 
Talmud, for he is steeped in all the nu- 
ances of Judaic life, art, thinking and 
being. 

His English poetry lives in a bewilder- 
ing, all-encompassing Schwartzian wilder- 
ness; a primitive, if holy, country of fan- 
tastic images, fierce obeisance, biblical 
cross-currents and exacting illuminations. 
His piety is singularly original and com- 
pares in visionary zeal, at least, to his 
Christian colleagues. After his first Yid- 
dish books appeared, Harriet Monroe, the 
famous founder and editor of Poetry, 
urged him to write in the English lan- 
guage. The following poem is from his first 
book, The Poet In Blue Minor. 


in circuit of judgment 


.... And like Job, I spoke through wounds 


and pain, and said, 


Let your wind be my black feather; your moon 
my sinking ship. There is night in my eyes and 
my dream is shoeless. Time is dressed in spider- 
green; my tear, a pale star. 

Yes, I have spoken to declare my bitter dust 

and mock the perished space. Desolation is the 
size of a smitten sea, and the weight of calamity. 
The color of dawn is unjust and slow. 


Listen to the diligent rain that salts my wounds 
for I must beat at the door of darkness and your 
deceit, that comes forth as prayer, holding fast 

my wrinkled tear in the circuit of judgment. 


In his recent book, Horn in the Dust, 
Schwartz has overtones of the brooding 
eye entertaining enormous distances and 
admixtures of images. From the section, 
Exit To Nowhere, he writes: 


The Poet dreams through snow-eyed trees 

As the sensitive leaf pantomimes 

And weeps the raindrops of a thousand years; 
Bearing the age of Spinoza’s departure, 

The apprehensive seasons of disorder. 


The earth blistered by the searching eye 

Wears its own infection, a time 

Whitely yields each insect to analysis, 
Cleansing the icy rivers of speech 

In the stalactite of inarticulate brilliance. (Etc.) 
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Morton Seif, the youngest poet in this 
group, exudes a lot of literary bounce at 
twenty-five. A veteran, a scholar, via 
studies here and abroad on the GI Bill, 
Seif has been extremely fruitful as a poet 
and literary critic, having published es- 
says on Delmore Schwartz, Karl Shapiro, 
as well as an analysis on Eliot’s influence 
on Auden and Spender. Interested in 
Jewish culture, in 1949 Seif wrote a 
survey of Jewish Poetry in America for 
Congress Weekly. His first book, The 
Broken World, was published in 1949. 
Recently he won a National Poetry Con- 
test award sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. 

He has written, sentimentally, about 
Hart Crane, that illusive “great” poet who 
committed suicide, as well as poems to 
Absalom, Hanukkah, Achilles, Pershing, 
Lohengrin, in as varied styles and tech- 
niques as ever I’ve read since Auden first 
appeared. It takes time for a distinctive 
signature to arrive, and Seif is working 
his way to himself. 

The following poem, The Race, says 
Seif, “is based on an historical incident 
in the life of medieval Italian Jewry that 
I came across accidentally in an obscure 
volume in a library in Rome.” It is effec- 
tively simple, tightly knit and illustrative: 
Alplike stone, tear-scarred as a handkerchief 
We have traveled like the driven leaf. 


Dispersed from Spain to Italy we went, 
Arrived the week before the gentle Lent. 


Men speaking a softer, not altogether 
Strange language led us to the iron works 


Through narrow, reeking streets and said whether 
We liked it or not, their eyes were like dirks: 


“This will be your home, behind the iron gates; 
Here are badges to single you out, 
Within the ghetto lock your peculiar traits.” 


We did not have the privilege of doubt 
In Rome: they gave us as many florins 
As they wished for our centavos. 


At carnival time they announced a race 


To amuse Pope Paul and the populace. (and) 


The first moments I enjoyed the race 
Until a large stone hit me in the face. 
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Before it ended I was creeping through 
A cruel human tunnel shouting “Jew!” 


When I reached the Wall, I saw, as if through bars, 
Cur rabbis marching barefoot before cars. 


Thronged with garlanded senators who came 
To forget Josephus’ pen of flame. 


Morris Weisenthal, author of the cur- 
rent Walls Of The Labyrinth, and recently 
an editor of the New School literary peri- 
odical, The 12th Street Quarterly, stems 
from similar literary sources and influ- 
ences, though he is less caught-up in the 
naturalistic aspects of modern poetry, 
preferring a more subtle language and 
image. 

Like so many other poets he has appre- 
ciated some of the solid matter in the 
poetry of William Carlos Williams, pater- 
familias of modern American poetry, 
while trying to find his own speech tex- 
tures and style. Like others, also, Weisen- 
thal has his occasional reference to Judaic 
themes, though he remains aloof and 
literary. He writes of tragic things, about 
Christian and Judaic symbols of belief, 
discussing the Menorah and the Cross as 
interchangeable emblems. He also writes 
of war, Buchenwald, Tolstoy, Lady 
Gregory, Li Po, Eros, Texas, each subject 
compact to itself. But in the poem, The 
Son, Weisenthal is committing that old 
refrain: 


Because the son we disowned has made us 
orphans; 


Because the thumb we lopped was of our own 
hand, 


A branch of the central Menorah, forgive the 
treason. 


Footfalls of fear and miles of trembling part 

Us from his words; mountainous accretions 

Of church, ritual and hierarchy 

Make the walking strange; still the barefoot soul 

Has a path of its own: the umbilical 

That joins his being is the cord of love. 

It was a clear tongue fixed to the roof of the 
world 


That troubled men whose mouth was grain and 
flesh ... 


Flame of the Menorah forgive this darkness! 


FIVE AMERICAN JEWISH POETS 


Neil Weiss, our last poet, sits on another 
branch of the literary tree I am pruning. 
Like Ignatow, the grim 30’s were Weiss’ 
school and preparation for poetry. Later 
he made all the professional turns for the 
literary life, from going to sea during the 
war, to book-reviewing and writing pub- 
licity, which he now does for the UJA. 


Weiss’ poetry is oblique and intellectual, 
his imagery moving into the wake of 
abstract painting, suggesting rather than 
filling out the obvious details. He is not 
a naturalist but owes his allegiance to the 
Imagists. He reflects on smaller objects, 
the more intellectual things in view. He 
can let go, as he does in the ballad, 
Editorial, and sing beautifully of the 
modern psyche: 


What of those who cry out 

to make this world a better place, 
what of those, what of those? 
My dear, they only cry out 

from the top of a sleep that goes 
distracted place to place. 


What of those who fight 

and after their names in a book, 
what of those, what of those? 
My dear, they sweat to fight 

in what the time already knows, 
writing the written book. 


What of those who love 

and lift that love above to all, 

what of those, what of those? 

My dear, the love for all’s a love 
escaped to none; that passion knows 
the word to kill us all. 


Mother, mother, who’s to trust 

if love can be a curse, 

what of those, what of those? 

Dear, just this: your body was a trust 
in mine. I sang as it rose; 

as it slipped away, I cursed. 


If there is a thesis or an overall view in 
most of our represented poets, it is the 
old conflict of materialism versus the re- 
ligious spirit. It is science, the freedoms 
stemming from pantheism, opposing the 
circumscribing patterns of denominational 
religion. But great poetry does not come 
half-faith and partial emotions, though the 
poet is normally skeptical, even of the 
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thing that he embraces. He is seldom satis- 
fied or static; he wanders afield, tasting of 
the various agencies of the spiritual and 
the physical universe. He is more like a 
wine-taster, suspecting that he has lost 
his taste and integrity if he mechanically 
attaches himself to the regular products 
of one vineyard. As a poet his work must 
constantly undergo aesthetic purges. He 
must endlessly invent or he will become 
static and dull, so says the critic to him. 
Perhaps our times have instituted the 
critic in place of the creator? 


But halfness of feeling and faith cannot 
create great poetry, though it versifies 
with ease on various intellectual conceits. 
Six million Jews were slaughtered, but 
there is not the epic poem, the lament for 
the dead, the great elegy, let alone a 
simple love poem—to raise them up in 
poetry. Israel rose again as a nation, but 
not one important American Jewish poet 
has found greatness in this theme. This, 
indeed, is tragedy and poverty. 


Belief, faith, piety, cannot be forced, 
nor the poetry inherent in faith. It must 
come from its own inner pools and its 
own visions. It will come to those who 
find nothing in science to warrant their 
disavowal of the spiritual depths. Zionism, 
though it is the permanent symbol of 
Israel’s mingling with the modern Jew, 
involves the American Jewish writer as 
a sentimentalist, as a giver to good causes. 
He is not the pioneer his father was: a 
pilgrim in steerage, with faith and feeling 
in his baggage, joining America’s indus- 
trialism. From the East Side and the 
terrors of his tenements he created an 
imposing Yiddish literature. His literary 
son, streamlined, integrated, Hollywooden, 
pantheist or worshipper is merely chasing 
cheap success. But he is the contemporary 
American, holding the same relationship 
to Israel that an Irish-American has to 
Eire. At best, he is the sentimentalist- 
litterateur offering up some brief literary 
tokens of warmth, not passions. Expect 
nothing here... . 








She St vsidlion of Wikiamshurg 


n 1848, The Williamsburg Daily Times 
optimistically prophesied that: 

“Williamsburg is destined, at no very 
distant day, to be even larger than Brook- 
lyn—it will eventually become the capital 
of the State of Long Island.” 

Today Williamsburg is just one of the 
component neighborhoods of Brooklyn. 
Many of the houses are without central 
heating. The streets are littered and 
shabby. Its dense population, the highest 
in the borough, is mainly working-class. 
Garbage is still disposed of by opening 
the window. Soot from the surrounding 
industrial plants, such as the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, challenges house-cleaning 
attempts. Mothers living on the third and 
fourth floor apartments do not hesitate to 
curb their children. 

The most striking changes, however, 
have occurred among the people, particu- 
larly since the end of the last war. Into a 
handful of streets of this crowded neigh- 
borhood of some 100,000 people, the 
Hasidim of Europe have come. 

Unlike a generation or two ago, when 
they came in broken and isolated num- 
bers, sure victims for the New World’s 
melting processes, today they have come 
as organized and resolute communities. 
With their “strymels” (black wide-brim- 
med and fur-trimmed hats) and “caftans” 
(long black cloaks) , they ride the jammed 
buses and subways, indifferent to the 
curious eyes that follow them. From be- 
hind local store counters, thickly bearded 
and lengthy earlocked merchants, barely 
able to speak English, bravely sell their 
wares to equally languageless immigrant 
Puerto Ricans. Women pause outside of 
“mikvahs” (bath houses), scarfs covering 
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their shorn heads, their lips and faces 
unadorned with lipstick or make-up. 
Children with “yarmelkas” and earlocks 
run about the streets, shouting and yelling 
in Yiddish, their “tzitzithes” creeping out 
from under their ruffled shirts. 

From mostly Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, another group of extremely religious 
views, beliefs, and practices has been 
transplanted. Along, about, and near Bed- 
ford Avenue, which extends far past Eb- 
bets Field, the home of the Brooklyn 
Dodger “fanaticos,” the Hasidim have 
taken up homes, forming their leading 
stronghold in America. Here, on “Jewish 
Bedford Avenue,” a distance of some six 
blocks, an average of three religious in- 
stitutions per block is found, none of 
whose structures were originally built for 
such purposes. 

Once wealthy Protestant churches are 
now synagogues. Others are abandoned, 
their huge stoney facades still more im- 
pressive than most of Fifth Avenue’s 
finest. Basement apartments of bygone 
exclusive residential homes are filled with 
uncomfortable benches, prayer tables, and 
modest arks. Young Israel of Brooklyn 
now occupies the Hanover Club, a one- 
time branch of the wealthy Fifth Avenue 
Club. The YWCA of a few decades ago 
today houses the YM & YWHA. The same 
transformations carry along the streets 
immediately adjoining the Avenue, where 
finely residential homes or institutions 
now serve as religious centers for small 
clannish groups of orthodox Jews. The 
past residents, prosperous and influential 
Protestants, have gone, leaving the few 
remaining as part of Brooklyn’s “mission- 
ary opportunity.” 
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THE HASIDIM OF WILLIAMSBURG 


For the stranger to Williamsburg who, 
with one stroll, wishes to feel the pulsating 
spirit of Hasidim and the growing relig- 
ious consciousness of the neighborhood 
generally, let him visit on Friday late 
noon. 


On that day, an hour or two before 
sundown, no peruked women are to be 
seen. Hasidic men, having left early their 
tailoring, cutting, sewing, or varied semi- 
skilled jobs in the garment district, now 
rush to buy some food from the corner 
grocer, who also is about to close his store. 
Other Hasidim hurry to or from the near- 
est “mikvah,” twirling their beards or 
earlocks, occasionally uttering a prayer 
to the heavens. Hasidic children still play 
in the streets, their yarmelkas tilted every 
which way, while their shouting Yiddish 
voices break the increasing silence of the 
ending day. 

The closer the hour of sundown, the 
more sedate become the streets leading 
to Bedford Avenue. The Hasidim are be- 
ginning to emerge for the evening serv- 
ices. Their long shining pressed cloaks 
and clean broad-rimmed and fur-trimmed 
hats hurry along the streets. Beards and 
earlocks are freshly combed and twirled. 
Faces and napes are newly washed or 
kosher shaven. About their necks are 
white scarfs or handkerchiefs. From out 
the bottom of their cloaks appear long 
white stockings. Dignified and impressive, 
yet warm and humble, their almost run- 
ning figures present themselves as pic- 
tures from a history book come to life or 
as European hamlets suddenly reborn. 

Even the din of the passing cars or the 
Mambo music from the loud radio of a 
Puerto Rican family cannot break the 
mood that is permeating the streets. The 
Hasidic children, too, suddenly become 
transformed. Though wearing no black 
coats, they are miniature replicas of their 
fathers, replete with earlocks, shaven 
heads, and often a white kerchief about 
their necks. With their fathers they regu- 
larly attend services, though it consists of 
running about outside in continual play. 
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Many of them wear large domed hats, 
which a dozen blocks away would draw 
the laughter of all. 

On Bedford Avenue, there is no strange- 
ness, unless it is to see a Hasidic male who 
looks the age of twenty to thirty, so full 
and deceiving are their thick beards. 

There are also other houses, apartments, 
and synagogues of prayer along and about 
Bedford Avenue, none of which are Re- 
form or Conservative. Thus, Mesifta and 
Yeshiva students, as well as young and 
old orthodox men, crowd the streets, too. 
Everyone is wearing a hat, whether it be 
a “strymel” or a beanie of some of the 
students. Young girls, in groups of three 
and four, walk up and down the streets 
in their finery, perchance to catch a 
glimpse of their boy friends. 

Watching these groups move along, one 
can almost tell which synagogue each will 
enter—the younger men in conventional 
American dress, to any of the orthodox 
synagogues in the area, while the cloak 
garmented, to the Hasidic ones. 

It is at this time, the eve of sundown, 
that the paved streets and brick houses 
stand out as anachronisms. Automobile 
passengers driving deep into Brooklyn 
after a day’s work peer, laugh, and smile, 
amused at the strangely garbed Hasidim. 
Occasionally, some will hurl a defamatory 
remark and speed off down the street. 

Just as suddenly as the groups of men 
and children appeared, they disappear 
from the streets. The young girls still walk 
about, but with less enthusiasm. Every- 
one is in his respective place of worship. 
The streets are deserted, except for the 
playing Hasidic children. At times, a little 
girl, also wearing a yarmelka, will be 
among them. 

As for the synagogues, they are crowded, 
particularly the “steebles” (small rooms 
of prayer and study) and large converted 
apartments. The windows are open wide. 
Swaying figures huddle about them. The 
discordancy of the praying nevertheless 
breaks through, floating gently along the 
darkened streets. On warm nights, groups 
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of men overspill the stoops of the small 
synagogues, offering their prayers under 
the silent stars. 

Around the street corners, the doors of 
the mikvahs no longer swing open. Few 
homes or apartments are brightly lit. Most 
of them have burning candles gracing 
their tables. 

But a few blocks to the North runs the 
elevated subway along Broadway. There 
the neon signs and stores are starkly 
aglow. The movie houses play to full 
audiences. People are laughing, smoking, 
eating, indifferent to the Bedford Avenue 
area or the meaning of Friday evening. 
True, a few years ago, a committee of 
orthodox men paraded along the street 
protesting against business activity on the 
Sabbath day, but they met with failure, 
and are remembered largely by the store- 
keepers who recall that “we showed them 
what’s what.” 

Thus far, the Hasidim’s influence on the 
regular Jews of Williamsburg has been 
largely in a personal and indirect level, 
particularly among the people along the 
tenement rows where the _ individual 
Hasidic family lives separated from other 
friends and Bedford Avenue. 

In milder days, when small groups of 
“ventas” sit in front of the houses, idling 
between housekeeping chores or just 
watching their children, the ways of 
Hasidim are often discussed. One neighbor 
will talk about the Hasid’s continual 
chanting and praying for hours without 
end which she hears from her apartment. 
Another will eagerly explain that the 
Hasid walks in the gutter at times to 
avoid passing between groups of women 
that border the sidewalk, thereby insuring 
himself against any possible temptation. 
Still a third woman will speak with blunt 
truth about the extremely long dresses 
and sleeves that Hasidic women wear, 
even on hot days, as if some non-Hasid 
would be attracted by them. 

On the lighter side, it is the children 
who are the delight of the neighbors as 
well as the good will ambassadors of their 
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parents and religion. No opportunity is 
avoided by the community to speak to 
them and to hear bits of Hasidic knowl- 
edge and their childish Yiddish voices, as 
if the older European listeners had not 
spoken only Yiddish as children. Every 
conceivable question is asked them—what 
is your name? Where do you come from? 
Do you like candy? What prayer do you 
say before eating? And even such philo- 
sophical questions like “Why do you have 
such long earlocks?” 

At times their faith is tested!—as the 
story goes, around a former grocery store, 
now a “steeble,” Hasidic children were 
playing outside on the Sabbath, while 
their fathers were praying inside. A 
woman purposely threw a nickel on the 
ground among them. One child instinc- 
tively stooped to pick it up. The other 
little boys and girls just as quickly 
shouted at him, “Siz Shabbus, mir tour 
nicht rearin kine gelt!”—It’s the Sabbath, 
we must not touch money! Quickly they 
all converged on the nickel, pushing each 
other to be the first to kick the coin into 
the gutter. : 

What do the Hasidim believe, where do 
they come from and what role have they 
played in Judaic history? Perhaps their 
religious spirit and intensity can best be 
seen in one of their famous tales told 
about Ber of Meseritz, the successor to 
the Bal Shem Tov, founder of Hasidism. 

“T cannot teach you the ten principles 
of service,” replied Ber of Meseritz to a 
question posed to him by one of his dis- 
ciples. “But a little child and a thief can 
show you what they are. From the child 
you can learn three things: He is merry 
for no particular reasons; never for a 
moment is he idle; when he needs some- 
thing, he demands it vigorously.” 


“The thief can instruct you in seven 
things: he does his service by night; if he 
does not finish what he has set out to do 
in one night, he devotes the next night to 
it; he and those who work with him love 
one another; he risks his life for slight 
gains; what he takes has so little value 
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for him that he gives it up for a very small 
coin; he endures blows and hardship, and 
it matters nothing to him; he likes his 
trade and would not exchange it for any 
other.” 

Therein lies perhaps the intangible key 
to the extreme customs and mystic per- 
sonality of the Hasid. Like the child, he 
is always gay in heart. Sadness is de- 
nounced. “Simha” (joy) is to be in all 
his actions and prayers. Prayer, in fact, 
is “hithlahabuth”—a soul so joyously in- 
flamed in complete spiritual communion 
with God that individuality is lost. Spir- 
itual and emotive drives are apotheosized, 
so that God’s omnipresence and goodness 
can be approached with body and soul. 

Thus at Hasidic services and weddings 
we see not only the Hasid’s unqualified 
happiness, his ecstatic searching, his danc- 
ing, swaying, clapping, but also his re- 
sistance to exogenetic pressures, his clan- 
nish community life, his selflessness toward 


comrades and leaders, as well as his - 


certainty of ways and ends. 

Though the word “Hasid” appears in 
early biblical literature, meaning “kindly,” 
“benevolent,” and at times “saintly” or 
“scrupulously religious,” the origins of 
the movement are vague. The first distinct 
groups of Hasidim emerged in the 18th 
century in Southwestern Poland with the 
appearance of Israel B. Eliezer, or as he 
was called, the Bal Shem Tov or “Besht.” 

A kind, humble man, with a deep loving 
affinity for man and nature, he stressed 
the omnipresence of God, the direct com- 
munication with Him through vibrant, 
almost frenzied, prayer, the blessings of 
brotherly love and assistance, and the 
necessity for cheerfulness under ll 
conditions. 

The difficult chaotic times of Poland 
lent themselves to such an intense and 
enthusiastic religious eruption, while the 
geographical area, far from the disciplined 
and dialectical formalism of the city Tal- 
mudic Rabbis, confined the passion to the 
poor and unlearned of the rural villages. 

It was the Grand Rabbi, Ber of Meser- 
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itz, however, who introduced one of the 
most radical concepts in Jewish history— 
the concept of the Tzaddic, an intermedi- 
ary between man and God, an intermedi- 
ary through whom God has revealed Him- 
self. The Tzaddic was to be loved, honored 
and obeyed, the leader not only of the 
community, but its guide along the path 
to God. As the Hasidic movement swept 
over Eastern Europe, Tzaddikim arose 
everywhere, their careers becoming leg- 
endary and in time hereditary. 


By the second half of the 19th century, 
the entire Hasidic movement reached its 
peak, with about half of eastern Europe’s 
Jewish population under its sway. World 
War One marks its first significant decline. 

In Williamsburg, there is none of the 
opposition and at times bitterness between 
the orthodox Jews and the Hasidim that 
characterized their European background. 
The Orthodox do not attack the Hasidim 
as being ignorant of the law and wisdom 
of the Torah. The Hasidim do not accuse 
the Orthodoxy of being overly scholarly 
and void of feeling for God. 

What distinguishes them today, aside 
from their outward appearances, is the 
continual clinging and closeness to God 
by the Hasidim. While both follow the 
same laws, the Hasid does so with a 
passion. For example, as explained by 
one scholarly neighborhood Rabbi, both 
Hasid and Orthodox seek to avoid sin. 
The former will not attend a movie or 
own a TV set for fear of witnessing in- 
decency. The Orthodox will try to learn 
beforehand what the particular show is 
about, and then act accordingly. Not so 
the Hasid, for the consequences of estab- 
lishing a new and dubious precedent are 
habits—and such habits can lead to sin. 
Overly wary, therefore, the Hasid will 
deprive himself of the most common 
pleasures and practices. 

In the Tzaddic, the greatest difference 
is seen between the Orthodox and Hasidim. 
The Orthodoxy reject what they feel is 
the blind obedience of the Hasid to his 
Tzaddic in the name of piety and tradi- 
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tion; they magnify the varying interpreta- 
tions of the community Tzaddics; but they 
admire the direct action which follows 
from the Tzaddics’ advice and decisions. 


As a leading Williamsburg Rabbi pointed 
out, recalling the words he had heard 
many years ago by the famous Luba- 
vitscher Rabbe in Latvia, “After a Hasidic 
Rabbe will speak, the listeners will be 
sure to examine him to see if his tzitzithes 
are in perfect order. But after an orthodox 
Rabbi speaks, even though it be the most 
beautiful speech, his audience will not 
respond to any examination.” The differ- 
ence is clear—what the former says leads 
to action, while the latter’s words create 
discussion. 

While some Hasidim are merchants 
dealing in dry goods, foodstuffs, or house 
furnishings etc., most of them are regular 
wage earners, engaged in one industry or 
another of Manhattan’s famous “garment 
district.” Very few are manufacturers, 
though when they are, their small places 
of business become known to the vicinity 
by the appearances of their fellow Hasidic 
employees. Rough estimations by various 
community leaders place their numbers 
at about 5,000 for the immediate vicinity 
of the so-called “Jerusalem of America.” 


Occasionally hard feelings against the 
peaceful Hasidim are kindled, especially 
among the young American-born genera- 
tions. They fail to understand or accept 
reasons for the strange dress, appearance, 
and strict observances. They see before 
them the very antithesis of the modern, 
the conventional, the gregarious way. 
More basic, perhaps, the ways of the 
Hasidim bring to mind anti-Semitic or 
burlesque characters and pictures. A 
subtle fear is generated within them as 
to what the non-Jews must think about 
these people, though in fact relatively few 
non-Jews live or pass through their area. 


To what extent the Hasidim will be able 
to continue resisting the neutralizing 
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forces of New York City’s melting pots is 
difficult to say. The Amish and Mennon- 
ites—similar to the Hasidim in many 
parallel respects—succeeded in preserv- 
ing their strict mores by practically iso- 
lating themselves completely from others. 
The Hasidim, however, have moved into 
one of the most crowded polyglot neigh- 
borhoods of the city, where the chance of 
straying presents itself at every street 
corner. Their building of “steebles,” “mik- 
vahs,” and private schools for their 
children will intensify the struggle, es- 
pecially as the American-born Hasidic 
generation grows into manhood. 

Indeed, at this early period, only a 
question can be raised—what American 
Jewish life would be like today if the 
orthodox Jews of a generation ago had 
had the tenacity and resourcefulness of 
these Hasidim. 
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N EVENING in the Spring of 1937. My 

A father came into the room, shut 

the door behind him, and came up 

to my table, standing there half support- 

ing himself on the tips of his fingers, 
looking down at me. 

“Richard,” he said (nicknames were 
uncommon in Germany), “I must discuss 
something with you.” He was not angry, 
yet two deep lines appeared between his 
eyebrows. His body seemed slack as after 
a race. 

“You are nine years old,” he said, 
seating himself, tilting the lampshade so 
as to deflect the light from his face. “I 
think that is old enough to make up your 
mind on something important, nicht 
wahr?” 

I nodded doubtfully. “Like what, Vati?” 

“T refer to what will happen in April.” 
He peered intently at me. “I don’t believe 
I have to go into details. You will come 
to a crossroad in your life. It will become 
necessary for you to make a choice.” 

“Oh,” I said, relieved, “you mean about 
Gymnasium.” I looked at my father, and 
saw that he had concealed the lower half 
of his face behind his palm, as always in 
moments of concentration. When he spoke, 
his voice emerged untidily between his 
fingers. 

“You are aware that your cousin Man- 
fred has decided to attend Mittelschule. 
I dont know, maybe you would like to go 
with him. Maybe that would be the best 
for both of you. But I want that you feel 
absolutely free to choose, dass verstehst 
du doch.” 

“Yes.” 

“And, of course, the other possibility is 
Gymnasium. There you would be the 
only Jew.” 

“T’ve already made up my mind,” I 
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By RICHARD WIENER 


blurted. He dropped his hand from his jaw, 
and jerked his body upright in the chair. 

“No,” he said, clearly afraid of my ver- 
dict, “you must wait. I want first that you 
realize what is at stake. Remember what 
Schiller said—” He snickered thought- 
fully. “D’rum priife wer sich ewig bindet. 
After all, eight years of your life, they 
don’t pass in such a great hurry. You 
might feel sorry when you see how it 
develops. And then, well, you will have 
to stand up for your own rights, because 
one thing is sure—I cannot be there to 
look after you.” 

How serious he is, my father, I thought 
when he had left me alone. Why does he 
always worry himself sick over things? 
God, he had no idea how beautifully I got 
on with everyone. 

In the backyard gang—Peter Krause, 
the doctor’s son, a capersome lad with 
freckles and a wire-haired terrier who 
was our mascot; Eckhardt Sanger, a plod- 
ding, squarely-built chap; and the two 
brats whose mother, the mailman’s wife, 
was forever poking her head out between 
the geranium pots, cursing them in ad- 
vance for soiling their clothes—in this 
gang I found myself a full-fledged member. 

My friendship with Eckhardt in par- 
ticular was certain to last forever. His 
mother, a bulky woman whose brow 
seemed always furrowed, possessed a 
genius for potato dumplings. Sleeves 
rolled up above the elbows, she would 
start kneading dough on an immense 
wooden board, sprinkling it intermittently 
with flour from the brass bowl, entering 
into the ceremony with the dedication of 
a midwife. The fire roared; the kitchen 
grew stifling. Clouds of flower dust swirled 
about, irritating our eyes and nostrils. 
Frau Sanger would throw down her roll- 
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ing pin, haul open the window, and stand 
there, arms akimbo, stray whisps of yel- 
low hair fluttering in the wind as she 
gazed out over the backyard, over the 
landlord’s fruit arbor, past all that to 
some countryside of her imagination. 


At dinner, after passing the bowl heaped 
high with dumplings, and the vegetables, 
and the brown gravy, she would forget 
herself, staring abstractedly at the wall, 
munching her food like a piston-valve 
engine, downing astonishing batches of 
dumplings unawares. Her husband, a 
quiet man, blinked at her from time to 
time but uttered not a word. I did not 
speak, neither did Eckhardt. Only the old 
grandfather piped up, mauling juicy bits 
of food between his remnant teeth, recall- 
ing how his own woman used to turn them 
out, how there was no one to equal her 
when it came to fixing potato dumplings. 
“Ja, Vater,” Frau Sanger would say, soak- 
ing up the gravy with a hunk of pumper- 
nickel, “wir wissen schon.” 

About this time, Eckhardt began to stay 
at school afternoons, for boxing lessons. 
“Next year I join the Hitler youth,” he 
announced one day. “I'll be damned if 
I’ll allow them to treat me like a baby. 
No, I shall be ready to take care of my- 
self.” He regarded me with compassion. 
“Too bad you cannot also join, Richard,” 
he said, “but I suppose your being a 
Jew—” He pondered. “I'll bet you’d love 
to join if only you could.” He explained 
enthusiastically how it would be, the 
camping trips and songfests around hill 
fires. His uncle, a squad leader, had evi- 
dently told him all about it. “Well, you 
know how it is in the army,” he summed 
up, eyes shining. “It’s just the same in the 
H. J., only much, much more fun. There’s 
nothing they don’t teach you, my uncle 
says. I wish—we could arrange to get 
you admitted, too.” 

To distinguish between good Jews and 
bad had always been easy for him. The 
Wieners, well, they were all right; Hitler 
wasn’t referring to them at all. He meant 
the ones who sat in Berlin and Frankfurt, 
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growing sleek and fat on the misery of 
the German people. No, of course it wasn’t 
people like Richard and his family; it was 
the others. 


To some extent, I must have accepted 
this valuation, for when the day came to 
start Gymnasium, I felt quite at ease 
among the sons of Wittenberg’s doctors 
and lawyers and businessmen. We were 
all Gymnasiasten together, even though 
the Jewish admission quota was 1%, and 
I was that 1%. 


The Melanchthon Gymnasium loomed 
like a great Victorian museum off Schiller- 
platz. You ascended five steps from an 
open place covered with flowerbeds, into 
halls whose gloom suggested a prison. 
Here stood exhibit cases powdered with 
dust, containing yellowed maps and man- 
uscripts, curious moths and butterflies in 
camphor bottles. Small silver and gold 
coins were on display, from Assam and 
Baluchistan, among handpainted scrip- 
tures and relics from the Seven Years’ 
War. At any moment a dainty white hand 
might have appeared on the bannister, 
and tiny feet in ballroom slippers come 
tripping down the curved marble stairs. 
Your voice echoed eerily through the 
building, and your footsteps on the granite 
slabs. Romance lurked in every nook, 
mystery at every window. From the dark 
belfry you could peer out over the endless 
schoolyard, over the summits of the elms; 
early in the evening, alone up there in 
the dank stillness, I would tremble with 
awe as I gazed from the circular tower 
window. All the trolls and kobolds and 
ugly dwarfs seemed to be watching from 
the shadows. 


My classmates were bright, well-raised 
boys, of an age when American youngsters 
join the Boy Scouts. They joined what 
was provided for them—the Hitler Youth. 
Oh, it was great fun to be part of some- 
thing, to feel a vast kinship with others 
who sang the same songs, yelled the same 
salutes, worshipped the same leaders. I 
would meet them evenings after their 
meetings, strutting about in uniform as 
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though they owned the sidewalks. They 
did own them; the Fuhrer said so. Brown- 
shirted youth owns the nation, they were 
told. 

From the library, after school hours, I 
would stare down at them, watching as 
they wheeled about the dusty yard, the 
wind whipping the guide’s little red ban- 
ner, while through the open windows 
drifted the shouts of cadence and the 
raucous commands of the drillmaster. 


On weekends, from the police barracks 
fence, I watched my comrades executing 
formations. They seemed my little lead 
soldiers come alive. I could hardly recog- 
nize them when they came trooping out, 
mere boys, with not a hair on their chins, 
but the glint of cruelty more and more 
invading their eyes. “Guck ’amal,” one 
would say, forcing bravado, “take a look 
who’s_ standing there, watching. It’s 
Wiener, the Jew Wiener.” Another would 
take up the cry. “Hey, Wiener, what’s the 
matter, don’t you want to march, too?” 
Their jeers were more hesitant than they 
ought to have been, but I was a fellow 
Gymnasiast, and that still represented 
something. They remained curiously po- 
lite, even in their Jew-baiting. 


On national holidays, they swarmed to 
school in tan shirts, black leather shorts, 
shoulder straps and tan caps marked with 
black swastikas on bluff red background. 
I would stand in the ranks with them, the 
silent ranks of budding storm troopers 
and officers of the Third Reich, while the 
flagbearer halted before the group, a drum 
rolled, and the bugler blasted his call. On 
commands, all arms flew up, rigid as 
hickory branches. The national anthem 
was sung, then the Horst Wessel Lied. 
Next the principal, also in uniform, de- 
livered the appropriate address, again 
asserting that Germany cherished her 
youth above all else. “How glorious to 
spend one’s youth under Hitler!” he cried 
ecstatically. My neighbor sneered. “Der 
dumme Ochs,” he muttered. “We don’t 
need him to tell us that!” 

Sometimes we hiked to the surrounding 
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forests, for war games. We would walk 
into the cathedral sanctity of the pines, 
quite stripped of underbrush, and pitch 
camp. A handful were selected as quarry, 
and allowed twenty minutes headstart 
while the rest prepared firesites for the 
noonday meal. I recall running and run- 
ning on, till I came where thickets 
abounded, stumbling through _ these, 
scratching my face, clutching the pocket 
compass which served as my only guide 
in case I got lost. Finally I selected a hol- 
low tree trunk as hiding place, and lay 
there, panting, the stillness of the forest 
all about. Through the treetops the sun 
broke in fragmented rays. It was easy to 
distinguish sounds of wildlife; the rustle 
of rodents, and, in the earth, the faint 
rumble of deer. 

For twenty, thirty minutes I would 
wait, the blood pulsing audibly at my 
temples, and listen for the sound of the 
hunters in the distance. And then, I heard 
perhaps a twig trod underfoot, or the snap 
of a branch, and I knew they had discov- 
ered my trail, and would circle closer and 
closer, marking at last the imprint of my 
foot in a half-dry mud puddle, bursting 
out of the dense scrub into the clearing, 
their cries exultant in the forest quiet. 


You were punished for being caught, 
it was a sign of weakness. You were 
greeted not by friendly laughter, but by 
a gauntlet of belt buckles. It seemed right 
somehow; after all, they were no longer 
children, but apprentice soldiers in the 
Fihrer’s army. Afterwards, we struggled 
back to the campsites for our lunches. 


Of them all, only Eckhardt seemed not 
to change. He was soon to be apprenticed 
to an electrician, and looked forward to 
this with impatience. His room had been 
transformed into a workshop where he 
constructed little benches and carved 
figures, during those evenings not con- 
sumed with party activities. For he was 
not a Hitler Youth like the rest, though 
he never spoke of that to me. I simply 
saw less and less of him. 

Since it was becoming increasingly dis- 
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reputable to be seen in my company, I 
spent much time alone, or else with my 
cousin Manfred, a nervous, blustering 
fellow who delighted in tormenting me. 
We were the same age, first cousins, and 
the only Jewish boys in town; it was 
natural that our parents should constantly 
be arranging shotgun friendships between 
us. We wore identical suits and overcoats, 
and spent vacations together, in Pension- 
ats in the Harz and Thuringia. 

Occasionally I went off by myself to 
visit my grandparents in a small town 
near Magdeburg. My grandfather, a dour 
man who preached socialism morning, 
noon, and night, made a bare living by a 
modest trade in handbags and wallets. My 
grandmother idolized me. I was fed 
chicken broth every day, and gefillte fish 
and puddings and kreplach. The entire 
neighborhood knew of my presence, and 
the landlord was certain to contribute a 
pair of freshly killed pigeons from the 
great flock on the roof. 

In October 1938, my grandparents van- 
ished. A few months later, their first letter 
arrived from Warsaw. The police had 
called one night and promptly escorted 
them to a waiting train which had dumped 
them, along with thousands of other non- 
Germans of Polish origin, at a designated 
spot on No Man’s Land, like so many 
drained bottles. 

Many died of exposure. Most were not 
heard from again. The Polish frontier 
guards, well-briefed, admitted only those 
who had Polish relatives able to care for 
them. Because my grandmother’s sister 
was principal of a Warsaw high school, 
they escaped, at least until Poland was 
overrun a year later. 

It was an act of retaliation for these 
October deportations, the shooting of a 
German attaché in Paris by a son of one 
of the victims, that served as justification 
for the pogrom of November 8, 1938. 

When I returned from school that day, 
my mother sat hunched over the table, 
whimpering. My father had been arrested. 

“You mustn’t worry,” I said, knowing 
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very well that my father was a respon- 
sible, law-abiding man. “I’m sure that 
was some sort of mistake. You'll see, we’ll 
have him back in a couple of hours.” I 
was hungry, and asked when lunch would 
be ready. 

My mother wiped her eyes, and began 
cooking some meat to take my father, 
when the doorbell rang. Two men, politely 
tipping their caps, said they’d been sent 
to disconnect the gas and light. “But—” 
my mother stammered, then she led them 
in and showed them where to find the 
meters. They were only doing their duty. 
One, while his comrade’s back was turned, 
motioned my mother to finish her frying. 

After lunch we sat in the living room 
waiting for the phone to ring. Outside the 
window a horizontal pane of frosted glass 
had been put up to shelter the cellar 
stairs, and the rain was hammering on 
this relentlessly. Instead of turning on 
the radio, or picking up a book, we just 
sat there, waiting, until the room grew 
dark. Finally my mother got up. “Come, 
put on your coat,” she said. “We go to 
Tante Marta.” 

Because of the downpour the streets 
were deserted. We walked under the 
lindens, past the familiar houses of our 
neighbors, past the garish yellow sign- 
board of Résch, the interior decorator; 
past Doktor Schmitt’s villa with the rock 
garden out front, and the terrace over- 
looking the garden in back, where I’d 
taken dinner a half-dozen times with 
Jirgen and his family. Frau Schmitt was 
a friendly, sophisticated woman who had 
never taken Nazi ideology seriously, but 
the same couldn’t be said for Jiirgen. We 
were no longer on good terms. In passing 
I glanced down the driveway to see was 
the apple tree still there, the one in whose 
branches we had once sat by the hour, 
talking and munching apples. 


When we rang my aunt’s bell, she 
opened the door a crack to make sure it 
was only we. She led us down the hall, 
which wound through a suite of perhaps 
ten rooms. The drawing room contained 
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expensive leather club chairs, the piano 
on which my uncle entertained, and his 
collection of historical and scientific books. 
The dining room, furnished in Bieder- 
meyer, had lush, neo-romantic still lifes 
over the buffet and sideboard by the far 
windows. At the remote end of the room, 
a glass door gave upon a balcony over- 
looking Schillerplatz, where during hot 
weather we sat under sunshades, sipping 
lemonade. 

All were assembled in the after-dinner 
corner near the bay window—my aunt; 
her old mother, a shrunken, mildewed 
woman with receding gums, who greeted 
us with an expression of outraged impo- 
tence; my cousin Manfred, for once tame 
and troubled; and my grandfather, puffing 
as always at his cigar, his bald pate gleam- 
ing in the candlelight. “They have gone 
crazy,” my aunt cried. “What do they 
think they’re up to? We’ve done nobody 
any harm. Na, listen, I still know some- 
body at police headquarters. I go to Drill- 
ing tomorrow and see that the men are 
let out. You don’t imagine I’m going to 
put up with this, do you?” 

When the doorbell rang, she clenched 
her fists. “Please, Mary,” she said, “you 
go.” Without a word, my mother rose, 
drew her tricot jacket about her shoulders, 
and disappeared down the hall. 

It was a man from Gestapo headquar- 
ters. “I have orders to search the house,” 
he announced, “for weapons.” He stuck 
his head in for a glimpse of us. “Good 
evening,” he said, “I hope I’m not disturb- 
ing you.” My mother led him from one 
room to the next, where he shoved aside 
chairs, opened closet doors, coffee pots, 
rifled pillows, even pulled the chamber 
pots from under the beds. “One can’t be 
too thorough,” he confided to my mother. 
“You have no conception where some 
people hide their weapons.” 

We were so conscious of his presence 
that the rock which crashed through the 
window caught us by complete surprise. 
I tiptoed to the window and looked down 
through the blinds. It was dark; only 
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isolated faces were visible in the torch- 
light. In the ghostly glow I could see 
threatening fists raised, toward us, the 
unseen enemies of the State. But who 
were these people? Were these our neigh- 
bors, those who still greeted us “Guten 
Tag,” rather than the prescribed “Heil 
Hitler?” Now the only distinct word was 
“Jude!” a kind of howl. 

Presently fists hammered on the door. 
“Aufmachen! Open up!” The old grand- 
mother moaned softly, while my aunt sat 
frozen to her chair, clawing the upholstery. 

At this precise moment the Gestapo 
man confessed himself satisfied that we 
owned no concealed weapons, and began 
making for the front door. “No,” pleaded 
my mother, “please—please don’t go now. 
Don’t you hear, there’s a whole mob 
outside.” She almost clung bodily to him; 
he shook her off, and threw open the door. 

In strode twenty, thirty toughs, bran- 
dishing axes and hunting knives. “So here 
we find the disgusting Jew cattle,” one 
cried as they drove us before them 
into the corridor. “You pigs,” shouted one 
fat fellow, “how long I’ve waited for this 
chance.” He reared back, preparing to 
take a swipe at my mother, but one of 
his comrades stopped him. 

“All right,” someone roared, “we’re 
going to burn this place down to the 
ground, and make roast pork out of all 
of you.” Though not one of these men 
wore uniform, we identified several as 
stormtroopers. This was by no means the 
“spontaneous uprising of a nation out- 
raged” Goebbels was afterwards to pro- 
claim it; these were the sort of men that 
can be mustered anywhere, even, on occa- 
sion, in the United States. They seemed 
half drunk, as well they may have been. 

For most it must have been the first 
such excursion, and doubtless half their 
shouting served to lend them bravado. 
Only one skinny fellow, the baker Zetten- 
born’s son, showed his discomfort. He 
knew us well, and threw me one pathetic 
glance before he was swept on in the 
throng of his comrades. 
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Their axes splintered the lamps and the 
Biedermeyer chairs; with a thunderous 
noise the buffet came down, my aunt’s 
porcelain and crystal were making one 
infernal crash. With their “blood and 
honor” knives they slashed the leather 
club chairs, ripped down pictures and 
mirrors, cut patches from the Persian 
carpet. What suited their fancy they 
stuffed in their pockets; the rest they 
destroyed. 


Meanwhile Frau Schmitt drove by in 
her Daimler. She tried to get through, 
but was prevented. Later she confessed 
how ashamed she had felt at that moment, 
and how many others shared her shame. 
If she could have done so, she said, she 
would have forced Jiirgen to leave the 
Hitler Youth, before he grew up into a 
member of a similar mob, or a worse. 
But she knew it was already too late 
for that. 

After a restless night, thiee to a bed in 
our clothes, we surveyed the damage. My 
aunt went puttering among her things, 
reaching in through the broken back of 
the buffet to retrieve an unbroken cup or 
crystal glass, each time with a shout of 
triumph. I sat on the floor amid the 
shattered glass, watching her, thinking 
how absurd she was. 


We began to worry about the other 
Jewish townspeople. It was decided to 
send us, the children, that being the safest 
way. We crept down the stairs, paused 
for a moment by the house door to listen, 
peering through the tinted glass. The 
street looked deserted. We went down 
the front steps, and crossed Schillerplatz, 
walking quickly and close together, glanc- 
ing neither left nor right. It was a holiday. 
On the main street the stores were shut, 
except for those, like Seligmann’s and 
Fuhrmann’s and Hirschfeldt’s haberdash- 
eries, whose windows had been smashed. 
Coats and suits had been pulled from 
their racks and flung on the floor in heaps; 
tables lay turned over on their sides. The 
families themselves sat in disconsolate 
groups among their wrecked belongings, 
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asking us where they were to go, how 
they were to live. 


Later in the day, Frau Hirschfeldt came 
to my aunt’s flat. She was a brisk woman 
of perhaps forty-five with whom my 
parents played Doppelkopf on Wednesday 
nights. Today she looked haggard. During 
the night she had been hauled out of bed, 
she and her daughter Lilly, and the two 
women had been marched the length of 
Collegien-Strasse, with signs around their 
necks, “I am a Jewess. Please spit on me.” 
She sat on my grandfather’s bed, and when 
she had finished telling her story, she 
broke down and sobbed. “I go insane,” 
she shrieked. “I go insane. It’s impossible 
to bear this—” 


Against my mother’s advice, I went to 
see Eckhardt. He was my one oasis of 
faith. The stairs creaked, and the landings 
were dark that night. At the top a narrow 
iron circular staircase wound up to the 
Sangers’ door. I fumbled for the bell in 
the blackness. Suddenly Eckhardt stood 
face to face with me, hidden in shadow. 


“Come in,” he said thickly. I entered. 
He was at his woodwork; chips and filings 
littered the floor, and his hands were 
covered with bits of sawdust. “I just 
wanted to say hello,” I said. “I wondered 
whether you’d heard—” 


“Sit down here,” he said. He placed his 
calloused hand on my shoulder, and stared 
me in the eyes. “You want some tea, 
maybe? I’m just going to have a cup.” I 
said no, and waited for him to resume 
working, but he just stood there, looking 
down at me. “What’s the matter?” I asked. 


Eckhardt cleared his throat and wiped 
the sweat off his forehead with a fuzzy 
rag that was lying on his workbench. He 
hitched up his trousers, and bit the ridge 
of his hand. Obviously he was hard up 
for words. “Richard,” he said finally, “I 
don’t want you to think the wrong things 
about me, because it certainly isn’t the 
way I want it, believe me. All that which 
happened to your father and to you, well, 
I think it’s terrible.” He suddenly turned 
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crimson, began to stammer, and would 
not meet my eyes. 

“What’s the trouble, 
asked, afraid. 

He dug his hands in his pockets, but 
could not be easy. “T’ll tell you, Richard, 
I'll tell you. You see, it was last night at 
the meeting. Right in the middle of every- 
thing, Krause—that’s our squad leader— 
well, he stopped and gave me a long look. 
Then he said very sarcastically, ‘Some of 
us ought to be a little more careful about 
who are our friends. For instance, it is 
impossible to understand how any of us 
could still go around with—’ well, he used 
very insulting language; I don’t have to 
repeat it exactly.” He looked sullenly 
down. “Everybody stared at me as if I'd 
committed a crime.” He sighed. “God, I 
don’t care if I get hurt, it isn’t that, you 
know, I don’t have to tell you. It’s just 
that it’s true, what they say, about so 
many of them. My mother agrees too; I 
asked her. Oh, I don’t mean the ones here 
in town, they’re all right, most of them. 
But the rest, in the big cities, look how 
they’ve taken over everything. 

“Please, Richard—” It actually seemed 
he who was the suppliant. “—I don’t hate 
anybody, you know, not even the Jews. 
But things have gone too far, you should 
admit that yourself. It’s our duty to the 
fatherland to protect ourselves, that’s only 
self-preservation. I’m—I’m sorry you have 
to suffer too; I can’t tell you how sorry I 
am about it. But I guess, well—my mother 
says we just can’t see each other any 
more from now on. I so wish things were 
different—” 

Next day, in compliance with the new 
housing regulations, we moved in with 
the Fuhrmanns, the one family whose 
place had escaped destruction. Frau Fuhr- 
mann was an owlish looking woman who 
suffered incessantly from migraine, and 
seemed always to be stretched out on her 
bed with boric acid compresses on her 
eyes. Her only son, Hansi, lately returned 
from boarding school near Hannover, was 
much given to tantrums, fussy over his 
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food, and inclined to boss me around 
because he was two years my senior. We 
quarrelled constantly. I shared his bed- 
room, and we never went to sleep without 
telling each other horror stories from a 
ten-pfennig series of magazines called, 
“Tom Shark, American Detective.” 

The next three months crept by like a 
nightmare. I would spend these winter 
afternoons gazing down into the street, 
watching boys and girls pass with their 
sleighs and their skates slung over their 
shoulders. They would run along the pave- 
ments, slithering on the ice, shouting and 
laughing. Only last year, I had been 
among them. 

Evenings, when it got dark, Frau Fuhr- 
mann lit the petroleum lamp which made 
the room seem more cheerful, but hardly 
sufficed for reading or writing. There was 
nothing to read anyhow; all my books 
were gone. I wished I could have gone 
walking in the park sometimes, but my 
mother forbade me; none of us went out 
except for groceries. 

One night around Christmas, my uncle 
Max returned from Buchenwald. He went 
to his, then to our old apartment, and 
found both empty. He wandered ex- 
hausted through the streets until he stum- 
bled into someone who knew him, who 
could tell him where his family had 
moved. He dragged himself up the stairs, 
his clothes stinking, his head shaven bald 
against lice. When she saw him, my aunt 
went white. She and her mother removed 
his clothes; they gave him a hot bath, and 
led him to a clean, white bed. He had 
once been a plump, jovial fellow who 
wrote amusing verses and played piano 
with verve. Now he was gaunt, immensely 
aged. He lay there when we went to see 
him, staring vacantly at the ceiling. And 
everyone said, “Don’t worry, Richard, 
you daddy will also be home soon.” 

In his letters, my father never com- 
plained; all he did was worry about my 
mother and me. She kept him posted on 
her progress at the American consulate, 
but things moved at snail’s pace. Every 
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few weeks, she made another frantic trip 
to Berlin, on the first train out, so that 
she would not be too far back in the queue 
that stood double and triple on Buda- 
pester-Strasse. Women from all parts of 
the Reich, each with her own particular 
tale of woe, each convinced she deserved 
first hearing. 


No hotels were left in Berlin where 
Jews could stay; the same applied to 
restaurants. Even certain streets were 
out-of-bounds. To enforce such restric- 
tions, each of us was required to carry an 
identity card, with the letter ‘J’ plastered 
all over it so there could be no mistake. 
Someone protested to Dr. Goebbels that, 
after all, Jews were also human beings. 
“Oh yes, I know that,” he smiled, “and 
the louse is also an animal, nicht?” 


One day my mother returned with my 
aunt, breathless with excitement. They 
had managed to get Manfred and me 
placed in a children’s transport that was 
to leave for Southampton in three days. 
The Americans were footing the bill. 


We were to stay with an aunt and uncle 
in London, and await our parents there. 
It all seemed perfectly reasonable at the 
time. Not till we stood on the platform 
of the Wittenberg depot did I realize I was 
leaving my hometown, not for a few days, 
not for a summer, but for ever and ever. 
I tried hard to fix in mind the physical 
details, the precise angles of streetcorners, 
the approach to the Gymnasium as you 
came across Schillerplatz; the Schloss- 
kirche, and the swan lake behind the 
public school, with the weeping willows. 
I thought most of Eckhardt, of my school- 
mates, of the kids in the backyard. When 
the train lumbered into the station, steam 
hissing from the haunches of the locomo- 
tive, I had to wrench myself away. We 
found an empty compartment, filled with 
stale cigar smoke. My mother hauled 
open the window, and as the train gained 
speed, I looked sadly out over the roof- 
tops and spires of Wittenberg, that quaint 
Medieval town, till the depot was left 
behind, then the yards, street after street 
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after street vanished, until the last outly- 
ing houses, the last familiar farm had 
disappeared beyond an intervening hilltop. 


An hour later, we roared into the 
Anhalter terminal. The Hamburger ex- 
press was due to leave the Stettiner 
station in an hour. We located a cab, and 
reached the terminal in time to have hot 
frankfurters and sauerkraut in a steamy 
restaurant. Through the panes you could 
see black, tan, and navy blue blobs of 
uniform moving about. Everywhere the 
sounds of big-city, the incessant honks of 
horns, steamwhistles, shouts of newsboys. 


The parents were not permitted on the 
platform. “Be sure,” my mother said, 
“That Tante Betty gives you enough 
vegetables to eat. It’s very important.” 
She held a handkerchief under her nose, 
and drew breath in spasms. “And write 
every day, hérst Du?” 


“Don’t worry,” I assured her, I’ll see 
you very soon. And Vati too.” But I did 
not really believe that. 


Then we were caught up in the excite- 
ment of the crowd of children, clamoring, 
clambering on the train, scarcely finding 
seats before the train started with a lurch. 
We were off for good, crawling out of a 
murky Berlin, through the smoke-ridden 
suburbs, past the uniformly hideous rows 
of workers’ homes, out across the plains 
dotted with frozen-over lakes. It was a 
radiant winter afternoon. The fields of 
Prussia stretched on either side of the 
embankment, with here and there a barn 
or farmhouse. Telegraph poles punctuated 
our progress through the landscape, their 
wires dipping and rising, dipping and ris- 
ing. I fell asleep, rocking to the rhythm 
of the wheels, and did not wake up till 
Hamburg was announced. 


We spent one night in a shelter there, 
and next morning sailed out across the 
channel on the “George Washington.” The 
stewards and dining hall waiters were all 
Americans, which gave me a chance to 
practise my Gymnasium English. That 
seemed like great fun. 
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SK AN AVERAGE GROUP of individuals 
A whom they would consider the 
first important composer of Jewish 
descent to have appeared in European 
music, and the overwhelming majority, 
if not all, would unhesitatingly point to 
Felix Mendelssohn. Yet, the first Jewish 
musician to occupy a position of unequiv- 
ocal importance in European music was 
not Mendelssohn, but one who two cen- 
turies earlier was recognized as being 
among the leading musicians of Italy, 
then foremost of all the nations in West- 
ern music. He was a composer whose 
works were adjudged important enough 
to be included in the court libraries of all 
the European countries; a violinist of 
renown who helped establish the impor- 
tant Italian school of violin-playing of the 
seventeenth century; an innovator who 
was among the very first to use new 
instrumental forms, and who anticipated 
by half a century a significant trend in 
the then evolving form of the Sonata; a 
Jewish musician who, far from seeking 
in conversion an escape from the restric- 
tions imposed by his descent, proudly 
added the suffix “Ebreo” to his name; a 
composer who, despite his successes and 
achievements in Italian secular music, 
was sufficiently interested in Synagogue 
music to attempt a basic reform of the 
music associated with the services; a mu- 
sician held in such high esteem by his 
ducal patrons that he was one of the very 
few individuals of Jewish descent allowed 
to travel about without the discriminatory 
yellow badge which, since the decree of 
the Lateran Council in 1215, had been 
made mandatory. He was Salamone Rossi, 
unique in himself, and doubly unique in 
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that sixteen hundred years of Western 
music had become history before a Jewish 
composer of this stature appeared, and 
two centuries more were to pass before 
another composer of Jewish birth was to 
take his place in European music. 

In the history of Western art-music 
before Rossi, it is only exceptionally and 
at rare intervals that one encounters the 
names of Jewish musicians, for neither 
the self-containment of the Jews them- 
selves, the forced segregation of ghetto- 
life, nor the general state of European 
culture in the Middle Ages and Early 
Renaissance was such as to encourage 
Jewish participation in music as a fine 
art. There are, it is true, numerous refer- 
ences to klezmorim, the generic term for 
music makers, and leitzim, the medieval 
Jewish equivalent of the jongleurs, jesters 
and merry-makers who participated in 
the folk music activities of their commu- 
nities. But the art-music of Medieval 
Europe from the days of the Church 
Fathers through the Gothic period, and 
through the Renaissance itself was essen- 
tially, even if not exclusively, a function 
of the Church, and in its liturgical ex- 
pression predominantly vocal. Conse- 
quently, it could hardly have been ex- 
pected to enlist the services of Jewish 
musicians, whether as composers or as 
singers. As for the Jews within the 
ghettos, even had there been the oppor- 
tunity for systematic musical studies, 
there was neither incentive nor justifica- 
tion in preparing for a career which, for 
the Jewish musician, was simply non- 
existent. The emergence of the trained 
Jewish musician had to wait on the con- 
comittance of two historic developments: 
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the secularization of music, and the estab- 
lishment of the kind of a social and cul- 
tural life which would at least allow active 
participation by Jewish musicians. 


It is not until we come to Italy of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies that these conditions were to be- 
come a reality. The music of Palestrina, 
who died in 1594, marks the end and the 
culmination of Renaissance Church mu- 
sic; it is the final flowering of that many- 
branched growth which, more than a 
century earlier, had begun to flourish in 
the polyphonic music of Burgundy and 
the Netherlands. During this period, em- 
bracing the entire fifteenth century, not 
a single Italian composer of any signifi- 
cance emerges: the creative spirit of Italy 
was finding its expression in the paintings 
and sculptures of Massacio, Botticelli, 
Donatello, Verrochio among many others. 
Composers of Italian music, in the mean- 
time, were concerned more with the secu- 
lar forms than with the sacred works 
which occupied their Franco-Flemish con- 
temporaries. Consequently, by the end of 
the sixteenth century, Italy was, of all 
the countries of Europe, most prepared 
for the transition from a predominantly 
sacred to a predominantly secular art. 


As for the establishment of that cultural 
climate in which a Hebrew society might 
cultivate itself, the explanation is to be 
found in geographic as well as social cir- 
cumstance. The location of Italy made 
commerce with the Orient inevitable; 
proximity and commercial contact led to 
the instituting of courses in Oriental 
studies at Italian universities. These were 
factors which, among others, were favor- 
ably to predispose many Italian cities 
towards the Jewish communities in their 
midst. The Hebrew culture of these com- 
munities was reinforced by the influx of 
many Sephardic Jews, who, expelled from 
Spain and Portugal, found in Italy a safe, 
and for the time being, a tolerant haven. 
In the later sixteenth and the early seven- 
teenth centuries, most books printed in 
Hebrew originated in Italy. Hazzanim, 
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among them the famous Abraham Sagni 
and Joseph Finzi were sent to Italy to 
study the art of Synagogue song. 


By the second half of the sixteenth 
century Jews figure prominently in the 
music of numerous Italian courts, includ- 
ing even the Papal court itself. Of all the 
royal courts, however, that of the Gon- 
zagas at Mantua was most consistent in 
its policy of employing Jewish musicians, 
especially between 1542 and 1628. The 
period of the three Dukes (Guglielmo, 
1555-1587; Vincenzo, 1562-1612; and Fer- 
dinand, d. 1626), marks the culmination 
of the period characterized by participa- 
tion of Jewish musicians in the music of 
Renaissance Italy. And of these musicians, 
the most gifted, as well as historically the 
most important, was Salamone Rossi, 
(1587-c. 1630). 


This composer traced his descent from 
the captives brought to Rome by Titus 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in the 
year 70 C. E. Among his forbears was the 
well known Azary dei Rossi, the sixteenth 
century Italian rabbi who, in order to 
certify historical data and reconcile philo- 
sophic principles, had endeavored to cor- 
relate the Talmud on one hand with Philo, 
Josephus, and the writings of the Church 
fathers on the other. Between 1587 and 
1628, Rossi was attached to the court of 
the Gonzagas at Mantua, officiating as 
violinist, conductor, and composer. He 
appeared on the scene of Western music 
at one of the most significant and critical 
periods of transition from one style to 
another. By the beginning of the sixteenth 
century this transition was already well 
in progress. Where the art-music of the 
previous period had been predominantly 
contrapuntal, sacred, and vocal, the new 
music was homophonic, consisting of a 
principal melody with a chordal, rather 
than a contrapuntal type of accompani- 
ment; it was secular in its content and 
instrumental music was becoming increas- 
ingly significant in terms of solo, ensem- 
ble, as well as of accompanimental treat- 
ment. A new genre had been discovered 























SALAMONE ROSSI-EBREO 


by a society which called itself the Cam- 
erata, a Florentine group which, assuming 
it was reviving the Greek drama, had in 
reality, like Columbus, discovered a new 
world—that of the Opera. And this opera 
was one of the principal forms in which 
the new device of accompanied solo song 
was applied. Salamone Rossi was among 
the very first to transfer this type of mel- 
odic treatment from a vocal to an instru- 
mental medium. The eminent musicolo- 


-gist, H. Riemann declared that Rossi was 


“doubtless—the most important represent- 
ative of the new style in the instrumental 
field.” While Rossi wrote a large number 
of vocal works, including canzonets and 
madrigals, his instrumental works are 
considered of greater significance. 


Rossi was among the first, if not the 
very first, to use a form which, for the 
next two centuries was to be utilized by 
almost every important composer of in- 
strumental music—that of the Trio Sonata, 
a work for three instruments or one using 
a three part texture. In two other instru- 
mental forms Rossi, the innovator, made 
important contributions. In 1613 his 
“Sonata Moderna” was published. This 
was a four movement composition in 
which, contrary to the custom of the time, 
the movements did not derive from the 
form and style of various dances, but 
which alternated tempos, the first and 
third movements being slow, the second 
and fourth fast. It was not until 1680 that 
this form was to become common, being 
then called the Sonata da chiesa, church 
sonata, although there was no connection 
with the church at all. Rossi was also 
among the first to systematize the writing 
of instrumental variations, until his time 
a somewhat loosely organized form. 


From the standpoint of Jewish music, 
however, it is Rossi’s Ha-Shirim Asher 
Li’Shlomo (The Songs of Solomon) which 
is of the greatest interest. This collection 
consists of thirty-three settings in madri- 
gal style, of various liturgical texts, in- 
cluding Psalms, hymns, and prayers for 
Sabbath and the Festivals. The settings 
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are variously for three, four, five, six, 
seven and eight voices with some texts 
given solo treatment. No traditional music 
was used. The composer’s objective, he 
declared, was “to glorify and embellish 
the songs of King David according to the 
rules of musical art.” These “rules” to 
which Rossi refers are those which gov- 
erned the newly developed harmonic con- 
cept of part writing. After the “Ha- 
Shirim” were performed, Rossi was per- 
suaded by his friend, Mose Sullan, to 
whom he dedicated the work, to publish 
the collection. Sullan and his parents, 
rich and influential residents of Mantua, 
had been patrons and sponsors of Rossi 
since his early years of study. It is inter- 
esting to note that the preface to the 
collection, written in Hebrew, abounds in 
quotations from Biblical and Talmudic 
sources. The parts alone were printed, the 
Hebrew text running along the page from 
right to left, with the music, in the usual 


_fashion, going from left to right. 


As was to be expected, the innovation 
had been opposed by the rabbis even 
before publication. Accordingly, the en- 
cyclopedic Jewish scholar, Leon of 
Modena, who had undertaken the proof- 
reading of the printed parts, wrote an 
extensive preface, an apologia, in which 
he attempted to overcome the opposition 
of the unconverted rabbinical authorities. 
The situation in which he found himself 
was not a new one for the learned rabbi. 
Some eighteen years earlier, in 1605, he 
had organized and conducted a choir of 
six or eight voices in the Synagogue at 
Ferrara “according to the relation of 
voices to each other based on that science” 
(that is, on harmony). Opposition devel- 
oped on the ground that “joy and song 
in the Synagogue have been prohibited 
since the destruction of the temple.” Pre- 
paring a written defense, Modena sub- 
mitted the dispute to the rabbinical as- 
sembly of Venice, which rendered a de- 
cision in his favor, five Venetian rabbis 
affixing their signature to this decision. 
Since the same problems presented them- 
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selves once again, Modena appended the 
Venetian defense to the introduction 
which he wrote for Rossi’s collection. In 
view of the present question as to whether 
or not instrumental music should be per- 
mitted in the orthodox and conservative 
services, it is interesting to note that 
Modena, in the course of his argument, 
presents evidence “that both the Bible 
and the Talmud permit singing and the 
use of musical instruments in the house 
of worship, provided it is in accordance 
with the custom of the times.” 


As we have indicated, neither tradi- 
tional motives nor melodies were used by 
Rossi in his composition for the Syna- 
gogue. The style is that of the early 
Italian Baroque, though technically the 
music is simpler than the composer’s 
secular music. 


Presumably, the settings of the Ha- 
Shirim were used in the Synagogues of 
Italy for a few years, but they were 
destined soon to be buried in obscurity. 
After the death of the last of the Gonzagas 
in 1630, Mantua was attacked by the 
Austrians under Ferdinand II, capitulat- 
ing after a seven months siege. The Jewish 
population, which had been called out of 
the ghettos to help in the building and 
defense of the fortifications, was com- 
pelled to flee Mantua after its defeat. 
Whether Salamone Rossi may have been 
among the eighteen hundred Jewish fugi- 
tives who were expelled from the city, 
or whether he perished in the battle for 
Mantua (Some believe he may have died 
about 1628 since that is the year of his 
last publications) is, to this day, not 
known. 

The triumph of the Austrians in north- 
ern Italy ended the participation of Jewish 
musicians in the music of the north Italian 
Baroque. Rossi’s attempted innovations 
and reforms in the field of Synagogue 
music were soon forgotten, for, in the 
wake of distress and affliction, the natural 
tendency to return and adhere more 
closely to traditional materials and pro- 
cedures asserted itself. However, though 
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Rossi’s influence on the music of the 
Italian Synagogue was negligible, that 
influence was felt, even though indirectly, 
in Central Europe and most specifically, 
in Germany. There, choral singing, in 
parts, began to be cultivated more and 
more through the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, culminating, finally, in 
the works of Sulzer, and Lewandowski. 
In 1877, the Parisian cantor and composer, 
Naumbourg, issued a modern edition of 
Rossi’s Synagogue songs, and to these 
was appended a collection of the composer’s 
madrigals, edited by Vincent d’Indy. 

A pioneer and an innovator whose ac- 
complishments were destined to achieve 
fruition in the works of later and greater 
composers, Rossi, nonetheless, occupies 
an important place in the history of West- 
ern music. He is particularly noteworthy 
as the first significant composer of Jewish 
descent in the music of Europe. It was 
not for his time to know the true basis of 
Hebrew music, nor was the idiom of his 
day one in which the authentically tra- 
ditional music would have found its 
proper setting and orientation. In these 
matters he could not overcome the inev- 
itable limitations imposed by the historic 
conditions of his period. There remained, 
however, the sincerity of a high purpose 
which grew out of a proudly conscious 
awareness of a treasured heritage. “His 
power,” wrote Leon of Modena, who knew 
him well, “is unto his God, and he actively 
served the profane and the sacred to 
honor the Lord with all his talent.” 





. . . Jewish physical type has neither been 
preserved nor transmitted down to the present 
day because such a type never existed, and if 
such a type has existed it would long ago have 
been dissolved as a result of a subsequent inter- 
mixture of Jews with other peoples. What the 
Jews have preserved and transmitted have been 
neither physical nor mental “racial” traits, but 
religious and cultural traditions and modes of 
conduct. ... 

ASHLEY Montacu 


in, The Jewish People, Past and Present. 














Se = Minority in South Africa 


By CHRISTOPHER W. M. GELL 


the existence of an underprivileged 

Indian minority in South Africa. But 
South African counter-accusations that 
India is using Natal as a dumping ground 
for its surplus population deliberately 
obscure both the minute size of the Indian 
minority and the fact that legal immigra- 
tion of Indians has been virtually closed 
these last forty years. And Prime Minister 
Dr. D. F. Malan’s 1948 statement that “the 
Indians are an alien element in the popu- 
lation who have no right to regard them- 
selves as a settled part of the population 
and must, therefore, be prepared to re- 


[ts activities at UNO have publicized 


main in South Africa under restrictions” .- 


unfortunately reflects the general attitude 
of the politically-dominant White elector- 
ate towards a minority problem for which 
its own ancestors were entirely responsible. 

For the Indians came to South Africa 
at the earnest request of the White 
planters of the tropical Natal coast to 
provide the labor which the indigenous 
Zulus were still too proud and independ- 
ent to supply. The Indians were imported 
as indentured laborers under contracts 
which in return for free passages and a 
low wage required them to work five 
years for their importer. After that they 
would be free to re-indenture themselves 
(only one is known to have done so), to 
hire themselves out as wage laborers in 
the competitive labor market or, accept- 
ing a grant of Crown land in lieu of their 
free return passage, to set up on their 
own as market-gardeners or petty traders. 
Naturally these terms appealed most to 
inhabitants of the poorest and most 
crowded parts of India—chiefly Madras 
and Bihar—but recent research has dis- 
proved the popular belief that the “coolies” 
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came only from the lowest castes and 
classes. 

In 1857 the value of sugar exported 
from Natal was £2,000; in 1858 £3,860. 
The first Indian laborers landed in 1860. 
Three years later sugar exports were 
£26,000 and in 1864, when about 6,000 
Indians were at work, the figure had risen 
to £100,000. During the slump which fol- 
lowed the American Civil War capital 
was not available for the importation of 
coolies. But this was resumed in 1874. 
The Natal Indian population reached 
25,000 in 1880, 41,000 in 1891, 101,000 in 
1904 and 133,000 in 1911. 

In the middle eighties the entry of 
Indian traders and clerks as “free” im- 
migrants and the growing size of the 
“freed” Indian population (of laborers 
who had completed their indentures) 
resulted in vociferous White protests 
against being “swamped” and “undercut” 
economically by competitors with a lower 
standard of living. But so great were the 
profits from cheap indentured labor, not 
only on the plantations but on the rail- 
ways, in the coal mines and in domestic 
service, that the majority of the Natal 
electorate (nearly all-White) continued 
to favor Indian coolie immigration until 
it was finally closed in 1911 by the Indian 
Government against the wishes of Natal 
and the Union Government. Up to that 
time over 142,000 coolies had landed and 
eighty-one per cent of the South African 
Indian population today descends from 
them. The other nineteen per cent descend 
from the free immigrants who came to 
provide the Indian foods and clothes that 
the indentured laborers required. 

Some of these traders pushed on out of 
Natal into the Cape Colony and the new 
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boom-towns round the Transvaal gold 
mines, where they encountered the first 
of the discriminatory restrictions with 
which they have since been loaded. Law 
3 of 1885 provided for the residential 
segregation of Indians in the Boer Re- 
public of the Transvaal whose Constitu- 
tion “desired that there should be no 
equality between the European and the 
Colored population, either in Church or 
State.” But the business enterprise of the 
Indians met a growing need in the ex- 
panding mining areas and their easy loans 
assisted many Boers and sometimes the 
Boer Government in their struggle of a 
pastoral people against the industrial 
pressure of the Uitlanders. Thus Law 3 
was more honored in the breach than the 
observance and many Indian families in 
the Transvaal today hold titles to land 
granted them by President Paul Kruger 
and other Boer leaders. 


Nevertheless, the principle of treating 
Indians as a people apart, both from the 
Whites and the Africans, had been estab- 
lished in the province which was to dom- 
inate South Africa’s development. In 
1890-1 the rural Orange Free State ex- 
pelled its few Indians and even today no 
Indian may settle there. In 1893 Natal 
began to move against the free Indian 
community by imposing a poll-tax to try 
and induce free Indians to return to India. 
Originally fixed at the punitive figure for 
those days of £25 a year, it was reduced 
to £3 when the Indian Government threat- 
ened to curtail indentured immigration. 
In 1896 Natal disallowed any more Indians 
from attaining the parliamentary fran- 
chise—there were then 80,000 Indians in 
Natal (of whom only 10,000 were free 
and able theoretically to qualify for the 
vote) against 40,000 Whites, but 9,309 
Whites (i.e. virtually the whole adult male 
population) and only 251 Indians were 
registered as voters. 

The next fifteen years saw a gradual 
increase in the measures restricting free 
Indian immigration into all provinces, 
even the liberal Cape, and the application 
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of trade licensing and segregatory meas- 
ures with particular discrimination against 
Indians in both Natal and especially the 
Transvaal. These led to the late Mahatma 
M. K. Gandhi’s first campaign of passive 
resistance from 1907-13 and to the Indian 
Government finally closing the recruit- 
ment of indentured laborers in India in 
1911. In view of the situation in South 
Africa this latter action was inevitable 
and had the support of all Indian opinion. 
But its immediate effect was to remove 
the one effective bargaining counter in 
the hands of the South African Indians— 
i.e. the desire of the Natal Whites to con- 
tinue to import coolies. That, despite this 
and the Union of all four provinces of 
South Africa in 1909 which brought the 
Cape under the numerical domination of 
the illiberal northern provinces with their 
Afrikaans majority, Gandhi’s campaign 
was not entirely fruitless is a tribute to 
his genius and sincerity. But it is unhis- 
torical to pretend that he won more than 
a minor victory. 

By the Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 
1913 all Indian immigration into the Union 
was finally closed, though neither Indians 
nor Asiatics were singled out by name in 
the Act. Under the Indians Relief Act of 
1914 the Natal poll-tax was abolished and 
marriages under Indian rites were recog- 
nised as valid. But General J. C. Smuts 
made no concessions on the major issues of 
residential and commercial discrimination. 


1911-13 ended the first phase in the 
history of the South African Indians. 
Thereafter they were a small, isolated 
community cut off from fresh immigration 
and dependent on their own resources. 
And not only cut off from their mother- 
land but largely cut off from one another; 
for Indians were prohibited by law from 
migrating from one province of the Union 
to another. In this important respect alone 
are they worse off than the Africans; 
though it is only fair to add that, whereas 
the Africans had lost their independence 
by conquest, the Indians were having 
theirs taken from them by legislation 
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which broke the spirit, and often the 
letter, of the conditions on which they had 
consented to come to South Africa. There 
were thus three Indian communities: 
133,000 in Natal, 10,000 in the Transvaal 
and nearly 7,000 in the Cape. In 1911 
there were 152 Indian males to every 100 
families; and this and the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918-19 retarded the initial rate 
of increase. After 1927 each Indian was 
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allowed to bring one wife and her minor 
children from India. But few could afford 
this luxury and in the last twenty-five 
years only 7,940 women and 9,138 children 
have immigrated to South Africa. By 1936 
the adverse masculinity rate had shrunk 
to 112 and the Union’s Indian population 
has nearly doubled itself since then. The 
most recently revised figures for the 1951 
census show the country’s population as: 

















Natal Transvaal Cape OFS Total % 
Europeans 274,468 1,205,458 935,674 227,587 2,643,187 20.8 
Indians 299,048 48,892 17,548 16 365,524 2.9 
Coloreds * 31,550 75,415 980,456 14,902 1,102,323 8.7 
Africans 1,803,347 3,472,640 2,483,652 775,702 8,535,341 67.6 
2,408,433 4,802,405 4,417,330 12,646,375 100.0 





1,018,207 





* people of mixed descent, Eur-Africans, Eur-Asians etc. 





The rate of increase of the Indian popu- 
lation alarms many South African Whites. 
An error in the 1946 census made it ap- 
pear that the Indians are increasing by 
well over five per cent per annum; the 
real figure is rather under four per cent. 
Discounting this error, the real rates of 
natural increase (i.e. excluding White 
immigration) during the five year period 
were: 

Europeans Indians Coloreds Africans 

8.1% 19.0% 18.7% 9.0% 





The latest vitality statistics show a sur- 
vival rate for Indians of 29 per thousand 
per year, for Coloreds of 25 and for Euro- 
peans of 18 (no figures are available for 
Africans). The fertility of the non-White 
races also appears from an analysis of the 
various communities by age-groups: 


0-15 15-45 45- 
Europeans 26% 46% 28% 
Indians 48% 42% 10% 
Coloreds 40% 48% 12% 
Africans 41% 44% 15% 





These figures must, however, be qualified 
by the far longer life expectancy of the 
wealthier and healthier Whites and the 
fact that the majority of Indians and 
Coloreds are urban slum _ dwellers, 
whereas most Natives still live in the 
rural areas. 


What emerges from these statistics is 
the picture of a small Indian community 
reproducing itself too fast certainly; but 
nothing like so fast as politicians and 
others try to make out for their own 
expedient purposes. It must be many gen- 
erations before the Indians become even 
five per cent of the total population or 
one-quarter of the Whites, even if present 
rates of increase are maintained. From 
the White point of view the problem is 
aggravated (and deservedly aggravated, 
since the white man imposes the condi- 
tions of poverty and ignorance which al- 
ways make for too high fertility) by his 
refusal to allow the Indians to move freely 
about the country and thus find their 
natural overall density of about three per 
cent. Indians and Europeans comprise the 
following percentages of the provincial 
populations: 

Natal Transvaal Cape OFS Total 


Europeans 11.4 25.0 21.0 22.7 20.8 
Indians 12.6 0.9 0.4 _- 2.9 





The other provinces refuse to release “a 
Brown flood” throughout the country and 
the confining of over eighty per cent of 
the Union’s Indians to its smallest prov- 
ince (seven per cent of the area of the 
Union) produces in Natal a feeling against 
them closely akin to anti-Semitism else- 
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where. As a President of the S. A. Insti- 
tute of Race Relations has said: 

“Anti-Semitism in Europe is so like anti- 

Indian feeling in Natal that it would be possible 
for any (White) Natalian to advance all the 
arguments of the anti-Semite without ever hav- 
ing seen a Jew.” 
This is substantiated by the speeches of 
two Natal Members of Parliament in the 
fierce Indian debates of 1913 and 1929. 
First, Mr. C. G. Fichardt said: 

“When Europeans and Asiatics come together, 
the Europeans invariably go to the wall.” 
South African Europeans have since 
shown a remarkable resilience! In the 
second debate Mr. G. Anderson said: 

“I want to ask the Minister whether under 

this voluntary repatriation scheme any of the 
Indian trading classes, or the classes which 
perform skilled work, have taken advantage of 
the scheme. If this scheme is not going to touch 
these classes, it is no solution of the Asiatic 
problem.” 
In these words are epitomised the White 
South African’s fear of Indian competition 
as the basis of his hostility; and, because 
the problem is concentrated in Natal, 
politicians there seek to exploit that hos- 
tility in their quest for votes from the 
almost all-White electorate. Both the main 
political parties are guilty in this respect 
as the vast majority of all White South 
Africans everywhere are hostile to the 
Indians. 

But much of this hostility is in fact 
misdirected. The Indian merchant class 
has never been more than a small minor- 
ity of the Indian population—about fifty 
per cent of the tiny Indian communities 
in the Cape and Transvaal and about 
nine per cent of the Indians in Natal, 
perhaps 65,000 (or eighteen per cent) 
out of the total Indian population today. 
There are no doubt instances where In- 
dian resources, industry and patient com- 
mercial ability constitute serious compe- 
tition with local White interests; but over 
the country as a whole the number of 
Indian merchants (10,513) is simply not 
sufficient to do so. And what is little 
realised by a White electorate anxiously 
viewing these fortunate few is that the 
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bulk of the Indian population—something 
over 300,000 persons—live in conditions 
of squalor, disease, homelessness, malnu- 
trition, underemployment and _ under- 
education which (as with the similarly 
situated urban African population of over 
two millions) degrade the sufferers as 
much as they threaten the health, pros- 
perity and tranquillity of the whole coun- 
try. Most of the world now knows that by 
what is known as the Industrial Color 
Bar all skilled and administrative employ- 
ment in South Africa is reserved for 
Whites. Grievous as is the frustration and 
resentment of the Africans, the Indian 
laborer is even worse placed, being caught 
between the hammer of competition from 
the much more numerous African and the 
anvil of White monopoly of almost all 
jobs in which he could develop his latent — 
technical abilities. What the Young Com- 
mission reported in 1934 is even more 
relevant today: 

“It is clear that the avenues of Indian employ- 
ment are gradually closing. In all unskilled oc- 
cupations the Indian is giving place to the 
Native. In the semi-skilled and better paid 
occupations there has been no expansion of 
Indian employment nor, owing to the White 


labor policy, is there any immediate prospect of 
further expansion.” 


However, pushed by local pressure 
groups and in the lively hope of electoral 
advantages in Natal, both the White po- 
litical parties play up the Indian as a 
numerical and competitive economic men- 
ace to the European. Both parties are 
pledged to “repatriation” of the Indians. 
I use inverted commas, because well over 
ninety per cent of the Union’s Indians 
were born there and have never seen 
India. Expatriation is, therefore, the cor- 
rect term to apply to Union-citizens by 
birth. But both parties know that this 
policy is dishonest, as neither will the 
Indians go voluntarily nor will any coun- 
try agree to accept them, least of all India. 
In 1927 the then Nationalist Government 
of South Africa concluded the first Cape 
Town Agreement with the Indian Govern- 
ment, by which the two governments 
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agreed to cooperate in a scheme to re- 
patriate Indians voluntarily—the Union 
to provide free passage and a £20 bonus, 
India to be responsible for rehabilitation 
in India. But in the next five years only 
some 10,000 Indians left South Africa 
permanently and the second Cape Town 
Agreement of 1932 recognised that South 
African Indians did not wish to leave the 
land of their birth. This sometimes tempts 
South Africans and others to conclude 
that the Indians’ plight in the Union is 
not as bad as it is painted. Apart from the 
very common human reluctance to ex- 
change the devil you know for one you 
do not, the real reason is economic. Hope 
of improved economic conditions is the 
mainspring of all emigration and, though 
the Indian has prospered in South Africa 
proportionately less than the European 
immigrant communities, he has done a 
little better than his fellows in the poorer 
parts of India. In 1947 the average annual 
income per head for Indians in Natal 
rural towns was calculated to be about 
$156 (Americans then about $1,200 and 
White South Africans about $800) and 
for Durban Indian laborers (about half 
the Natal Indians) perhaps $84. The all- 
India average was then about $60. Even 
allowing that many Indian peasants were 
partly self-sufficient in food and clothes 
so that the gap is actually smaller than 
appears, there still remains a small margin 
in favor of the South African Indian. 
That there are in India areas of even 
greater squalor than can be found in the 
Union in no way relieves the latter of 
the stigma of its non-White slums in a 
land bountifully endowed with resources 
by nature and nominally dedicated to 
“White civilisation.” 

If repatriation failed in 1927-32 when 
only eighty per cent of the Indians were 
Union-born, what hope can it have today 
when perhaps ninety-five per cent were 
born there and when the all-India living 
standard has declined in terms of real 
money? White South Africa made one 
more effort in the thirties to find outlets 
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for its Indians in British Guiana, New 
Guinea, Brazil; but nothing came of it. 
And there is no honest solution of this 
minority problem today that does not 
start from acceptance of the Indians as 
a permanent feature of the South African 
population. 


Having failed to get rid of their Indians, 
the Whites of South Africa then set about 
“putting them in their place” in earnest, 
both for reasons of immediate self-interest 
and in the hope of inducing them to take 
themselves off. As recently as January 21 
this year an Afrikaans newspaper ex- 
horted its readers: 

“There is fear among the Indians that the 
apartheid laws of the Government will in the 
long run compel them to leave the Union in 
large numbers. If this should come about, few 
Europeans and non-Europeans will shed a tear. 
The time has arrived when every member of 
the public should help speed the departure of 
the Indians. Let all the Europeans in the Union 
stop buying from the Indians for six months 
and the problem will be half solved already. 
Can anyone who calls himself a Nationalist 
refuse to help?” 

Now this “place-putting” policy is in di- 
rect contravention of one of the terms of 
the 1927 Cape Town Agreement by which 
the Union accepted responsibility for the 
welfare, education and uplift of its resi- 
dent Indian population. And it is this 
breach of a pact between two virtually 
sovereign States which gives India her 
legitimate pretext to interfere in South 
Africa’s domestic affairs. I do not think 
she is correct (in view of the Charter’s 
ban on internal intereference) or wise to 
bait the Union annually at UNO, since 
she consolidates White opinion in that 
country behind the more reactionary 
policies without achieving any positive 
amelioration of the Indian minority’s lot. 
But her right to continue to press South 
Africa to fulfil obligations the latter freely 
accepted in 1927 cannot be gainsaid and 
this exposes the fallacy underlying Dr. 
Malan’s unfortunate remark quoted in 
the first paragraph of this article. White 
South Africa in general and the National- 
ist Party (which Dr. Malan leads) in 
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particular have not been generous in 
interpreting their legal and moral obliga- 
tions towards non-Whites. Dr. Malan, 
now Premier, then Minister of the In- 
terior, was his Government’s signatory 
to the Cape Town Agreement in 1927. He 
should, therefore, know better. 


When considering the policies by which 
the Whites sought to put the Indians in 
their place, it is important to remember 
that, since 1896, Indians have been with- 
out the parliamentary franchise (except 
the tiny Indian community in the liberal 
Cape) and that they lost the municipal 
franchise in Natal in 1924. Africans do 
participate in the election of three 
(White) members of the Assembly and 
four (White) senators—seven members 
representing 84% million Africans against 
206 representing 24% million Whites— 
though in municipal affairs Africans are 
as helpless as Indians. Residential segre- 
gation was theoretically applicd to Indians 
since 1885 in the Transvaal and trade 
licensing in Natal since 1896. But the early 
regulations were fitfully and inefficiently 
administered and many Indians got round 
the law by a variety of ingenious methods 
—bogus (benami) companies with dummy 
White directors, tortuous leases and sub- 
leases etc. During the twenties and early 
thirties, when the failure of repatriation 
was becoming apparent, Natal and the 
Transvaal began to tighten up their dis- 
crimination against Indians. Segregation 
and trade licensing are closely connected 
because, though a number of wealthy 
Indians were “penetrating” the White 
residential areas (particularly in Durban) 
and devaluing the surrounding properties 
by their propinquity, the reaction to this 
was less concentrated (though no less 
vocal) than the efforts of interested White 
merchants to curtail the number of trade 
licenses issued to Indians and to drive 
them out of the main shopping centres on 
the plea of residential segregation or by 
limiting their mortgage rights. 

Since this policy was naturally directed 
primarily against the wealthy merchant 
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minority of the Indians, one might have 
expected to find them leading their com- 
munity’s fight against racial discrimina- 
tion. But it has not been so. Nearly all 
the residential and commercial legislation 
of 1918-48 recognized established interests 
in principle and sought to “peg” the exist- 
ing situation against any further “pene- 
tration.” The established merchant and 
his family have, therefore, been prepared 
to play ball with the authorities, although 
it meant sacrificing the future opportu- 
nities of their fellow-Indians on the altar 
of their present profits. And other mer- 
chants whose rights were not securely 
established have been prepared to play 
ball all the more obsequiously in the hope 
of a point being stretched in their favor. 
Dr. Malan’s Group Areas Act of 1950, 
however, recognised no established rights. 
It purports to create separate areas for 
the residence and work of each race 
group, except for non-Whites being al- 
lowed to work (but not live) in White 
industrial and agricultural areas. Theoret- 
ically, as its proponents claim, the Act 
applies equally to all communities without 
discrimination. But this is specious plead- 
ing; for it was enacted and will be applied 
by one race group without consultation 
with the others, without compensation or 
adequate rights of appeal to the courts. 
The “evidence” by which the introduction 
of the Act was justified, the debate on it 
in Parliament and the tacit (occasionally 
open) support of Opposition members 
from Natal left no doubt that it was 
principally directed against Indians. And 
that is how it is proving in practice. For, 
though the Act denies the right of Af- 
ricans to own freehold property anywhere 
except in their overcrowded and isolated 
rural reserves and proposes to shift large 
numbers of them from one urban site to 
another in accordance with White con- 
venience, very few of them actually own 
the land or properties from which they 
will be ejected. A minute fraction of the 
urban African population and a much 
higher proportion of the Indians are going 
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to lose their investments and probably 
their livelihood. Take, for instance, the 
proposal of Lydenburg, a small Transvaal 
country town, to move its 146 Indians 
from their shops in the main street (where 
they had been for generations) to a site 
on a barren hillside two miles away ad- 
joining the sewage farm and to cut their 
trading licenses from seven to one. Al- 
though this scheme was rejected by the 
Government as rather too blatant, it and 
many like it will probably be passed with 
minor modifications. And the latest zoning 
proposals for Durban (Natal’s largest city 
which is run by a non-Nationalist English- 
speaking majority) envisages moving half 
the Indian, African and Colored commu- 
nities (nearly 70,000 Indians, 80,000 Af- 
ricans and 8,000 Coloreds) in exchange 
for one-fortieth of the White population 
(about 3,000 persons). About £9 million 
of Indian-owned property will have to be 
sold at knock-down prices out of areas 
scheduled for White ownership against 
about £800,000 of White-owned property 
in areas scheduled for non-Whites. White 
South Africa may not go all the way (at 
least explicitly) with a prospective Na- 
tionalist candidate for Parliament when 
he recently suggested putting “all the 
Indians in one large ghetto where parasite 
can live on parasite;” but it is not alto- 
gether unsympathetic to the general prin- 
ciple which he invoked. 


It is against this background, the Na- 
tionalist frank herrenvolk ideology of all 
Whites over all non-Whites whatsoever, 
the Opposition’s implicit acceptance of 
this denial of equal human stature, and 
the vast increase in the number and sever- 
ity of color-discriminatory regulations in 
every-day life during the last five years 
of the Nationalists’ apartheid program, 
that Indians and Africans have drawn 
together in a campaign of passive resist- 
ance. This alliance is the more remark- 
able, not only because of the fissiparous 
tendencies of all earlier African and In- 
dian political movements but because as 
late as January 1949 fifty Indians were 
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killed and nearly 500 injured by Africans 
in one of the worst race riots ever. 700 In- 
dian stores and 1500 Indian houses were 
destroyed or severely damaged. This Dur- 
ban riot was hailed as proof that even the 
Africans looked on the Indians as “alien 
parasites.” But more careful assessment 
of the causes discloed that, while some 
Africans undoubtedly had justified griev- 
ances against some Indian merchants, the 
general discontent of both Africans and 
Indians with the appalling slum condi- 
tions in which they lived and the vexa- 
tions of a color-rigid economy were on 
this occasion fused to flash-point by (1) 
accumulated resentment at the rising cost 
of foodstuffs which most Durban Africans 
buy from Indian stores (where they are 
usually treated more courteously and 
patiently than in White stores); (2) jeal- 
ousy of Indians’ exemption from carrying 
the passes which all urban Africans have 
to have on them at all times; (3) inflam- 
matory anti-Indian speeches during the 
1948 election campaign which, together 
with the Europeans’ traditional hostility 
and the conduct of a few Whites who 
actually cheered the African rioters on, 
gave Africans the impression that the 
small Indian community could be attacked 
with impunity. Ninety Africans died and 
550 at least were wounded by the police 
and soldiers in the four days battle that 
ensued. 


But within three years of that fearful 
slaughter the Government’s repressive 
policy had consolidated the non-White 
front. The African National Congress and 
the South African Indian Congress, vol- 
untary organisations of politically articu- 
late non-Whites, combined to run a De- 
fiance Campaign against six laws or sets 
of regulations which they regarded as 
particularly unjust. Since June 26, 1952, 
over 8,000 Africans and Indians have gone 
joyfully to prison for deliberate breeches 
of one or other of these measures and 
have behaved (despite police provocation 
and ill-treatment) with a dignity and 
restraint of which few thought them cap- 
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able. Rising racial tension, sparked off by 
foolish or callous police and administra- 
tive action, culminated in African riots 
against Whites in four South African 
towns last November, in which six Whites 
and thirty-one Africans were killed and 
over 150 Africans wounded. Against this 
sombre picture of angry and defiant non- 
Whites confronting arrogant and uncom- 
promising Whites, the Union Government 
is introducing draconic totalitarian legis- 
lation which is the measure of the witches’ 
cauldron it has brewed. 


But I have tried to show that, if the 
Nationalist Government is responsible for 
precipitating the racial crisis in its present 
form at the present time, the whole White 
population must share the blame for 
many years’ indifference to the legitimate 
aspirations of the non-White majority. 
Founded in the arrogant assumption of 
perpetual White superiority, South Af- 
rica’s present crisis is basically a moral 
one, whose pattern may be most clearly 
seen in the treatment of the smallest and 
most vulnerable race group, the Indians. 
For if the Whites are unwilling to concede 
larger opportunities and a greater share 
in the higher political and economic life 
of the country to this least numerous and 
most advanced of the non-White peoples, 
how will they ever bring themselves to 
face the risk of making the same conces- 
sions to the small educated vanguard of 
the African majority that is now hammer- 
ing at the door? 


The outside world has no right to mini- 
mise the gravity of the predicament of 
the South African White minority, though 
much of it is of its own making; but since 
its solution of this problem will have 
repercussions throughout the free world, 
this is no purely domestic matter. Asia 
and the rest of Africa are waiting for the 
answer. Is “White civilisation” only for 
Whites in Africa? Is pigmentation the 
only test of a civilised man? Are all the 
local representatives of one of the world’s 
oldest civilisations and all the products of 
the new Eur-African culture unfit to rank 
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with even the meanest, least educated, 
most shiftless, poor-white member of the 
European aristocracy? In search for the 
answers the Indian minority is more and 
more identifying itself with the aspirations 
of the African majority, hoping to teach 
it to struggle by non-violent means to- 
wards a society free from racial discrim- 
ination. But there is a limit to human 
patience and one vital question remains 
so far unanswered. Can the Indians and 
Africans find allies among the politically- 
dominant Whites in time to forestall the 
impending explosion? I am not optimistic. 





WALT WHITMAN SPEARING 


By Mirton Hinpus 


Among other things, 

I'll tell you what I was. 

I was a Jewish boy, 

First generation American, 

My parents and grandparents immigrants 
in steerage. 

Born in the Bronx, 

I talked Yiddish till the age of five, 

I didn’t want to understand the language 
of my earliest teachers. 

Am I really an American? 

America is tangents, peripheries. 

Who seeks a center in this country doesn’t 
know anything about us. 

We are the centers, 

A hundred sixty millions of us. 

When I hear of somebody somewhere 
plotting to conquer us, 

I have to laugh. 

Why wherever I am—I personally, there 
is America. 

Every step I took in Europe left an 
American imprint, 

Forever sacred to our spirit, 

America irredenta, 

The spot will never be the same. 

And my heart always longing to get back, 

To see America, hear our language spoken. 

Nor have I forgotten my Yiddish either— 

I’d not be much of an American if I 
did that. 

I’ve brought the whole baggage of the 
long past with me, 

Leaving behind only the hatreds and 
resentments 

To put my memories in the common fund. 








She Sragedy of Au es P ascin 


RISTOTLE, discussing the term of life, 
A mentions that certain insects ful- 
fill themselves within one day. 
Some men appear to follow this design, 
and, once their function is consummated, 
can find no rationale for a continuation 
of living stripped of that brief functional 
creativeness. 

Hence some men, especially those en- 
dowed with extreme creative force, burn 
out quickly, and leave the earthly scene 
abruptly, their work accomplished. So it 
was with Thomas Chatterton, the genius 
who perished in his prime. So it was 
equally with Keats, and no less so with 
Robert Burns. Such too was Modigliani, 
who, in the heat of artistic creation, drank 
himself into rapid death. Such too was 
Toulouse-Lautrec, who, some might argue, 
had personal inducements for hastening 
on the frustrations of his contorted life. 

Such too, finally, but with less reclame, 
was Jules Pascin, who, having created a 
large body of masterpieces under bizarre 
conditions, brusquely summoned his own 
death at the age of forty five. Pascin lacks 
the panache of Modigliani. He does not 
have his excessive egocentric absorption. 
He does not have, either, the abnormalities 
of Lautrec; but he possesses something of 
each, and reflects them in himself. 

Now, with mounting interest, Pascin’s 
name is assuming an eminence among 
professional art critics and connoisseurs. 
The contradictions of his life are falling 
into their secondary level, the sensational- 
ism of his ways is blurring off, and the 
work of the man himself is overshadowing 
his personality. Yet his personality, and 
the facts of his life, are well worth scru- 
tiny, for they will help to appraise, if not 
wholly to explain, that work itself. The 
broad facts of his life are quickly told. 


SI 


By HARRY E. WEDECK 


The literature on Pascin is not too consid- 
erable, although there have been pub- 
lished, during his lifetime, some critiques 
in France and Germany. Comment, how- 
ever, is beginning to grow in recent art 
surveys. Scattered notices in the more 
popular press have pointed up his drink- 
ing habits, odd parties, and his vagrancies. 
In 1928 Charensol published in Paris a 
study of the artist. La Revue de la Pensée 
Juive, in 1950, carried a brief appreciation 
and some biographical material by Adam 
Saulnier; while André Warnod, the his- 
toriographer, like Francis Carco, of Bo- 
hemia, was in 1951 projecting another 
book on Pascin, still unpublished. 

Jules Pascin was born in Vidin, Bul- 
garia, on March 31, 1885. His mother was 
of Italian birth: his father, a Sephardic 
Jew. In some undefined way that mingling 
of ethnic strains may have encouraged 
some emotional unbalance; but that is a 
hypothesis, though not unwarrantable. 
The family was one of substance, reckon- 
ing high officialdom and even royalty 
among its associations. Pascin’s grand- 
father, for instance, had been a close 
friend of Milos Obrenovic, Prince of 
Serbia, in the early nineteenth century, 
and had dabbled in Balkan politics: as a 
result, he derived certain financial bene- 
fits from the prince. Also, the memory of 
Queen Natalie of Serbia lingered, for 
some probably commercial indulgence, in 
the family tradition. 

Pascin itself is not the original name. 
It is an anagram of Pincas, and the ana- 
gram may supply a hint of Pascin’s desire 
to break with family traditions. Saulnier 
makes the whimsical but not impossible 
suggestion that Pascin’s talent stemmed 
from a certain Pinhas—the variant name 
of the Holland branch of the family—who 
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taught Rembrandt drawing. Besides Jules, 
there were four other boys in the house- 
hold, and two girls. But of them all Jules 
appears to have been his mother’s favor- 
ite. Pampered too much, he did not play 
with the children of his age. He was kept 
aloof, clinging to the family strings. 
Grown to boyhood, he took his studies 
seriously; but his time was spent largely 
in sketching, drawing random figures, 
always seeing objects pictorially. 

In 1900, while still in his teens, he 
entered the Vienna Art Schools. Here he 
received his first artistic impact at an ex- 
hibition of French Impressionists. Under 
their challenge, his talent developed 
rapidly. On leaving Vienna, in fact, in 
the same year, he began to contribute 
work, at highly remunerative fees. First, 
going to Munich, he drew cartoons for 
Lustige Blatter; later, in 1905, he attached 
himself to Simplicissimus, the most fa- 
mous European humoristic periodical. 
Pascin’s trips to Munich, while stimulat- 
ing him professionally, aroused some no- 
madic instinct. He would make art his 
life work, roaming the earth for subjects. 
When the time for decision came, and the 
family expected him to enter the flourish- 
ing family grain business, a surprise 
greeted them. They found Pascin ab- 
sorbed—but in drawing. Drawing women, 
in numberless poses. His destiny was fore- 
shadowed. Like Modigliani, he was ob- 
sessed by Woman. There was, too, an 
exclusiveness from his fellows, that would 
morbidly color his life. The end was in- 
herent in his beginning: the child was 
tragically father of the man. Here was 
the design taking shape: wealth and 
family indulgence imposed on a sensitive 
temperament, growing into sensitive but 
unbalanced maturity. 

Once resolved on art as his supreme 
work, like so many other migrants who 
stormed the Ville Lumiére—like Modig- 
liani out from Italy, and Chagall emerg- 
ing from the Russian steppes, like Soutine 
from his Lithuanian provincialism, Pascin 
marched upon Paris, in 1905. Unlike 
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Modigliani, however, Pascin reached suc- 
cess smoothly, perhaps too much so. At 
first he contributed to the illustrated 
magazines. Then he began painting the 
fluffy-frilled prostitutes of the Paris 
brothels; and his passion for them, trans- 
ferred to the canvas, became the artistic 
rage. He was Lautrec, but with a differ- 
ence. He was more sensitive, saw terror 
and even tenderness in place of Lautrec’s 
assured harlots. Pascin also tried his hand 
at engraving, at drawing in line; but he 
quickly found himself in oils, and oil re- 
mained his best, his sole medium. 

It was not, however, all unbroken se- 
quences of work. In the interludes of his 
febrile work, he held large drinking 
parties, in a kind of prescience of his own 
artistic and personal Gotterdammerung. 
Then, again, weighed down by the recur- 
rent sense of exclusion, as night came on, 
he would dress with care and start forth 
on his prowlings through the awakening 
city, in search of unique stimulations. 

In time, he became a member of a 
group of artists, who planned a coopera- 
tive exhibit under the name of the Dome. 
Plans, however, did not materialize, for 
it was now 1914. The First World War 
had broken out. That summer, Pascin was 
in England. He did not, however, immedi- 
ately return to Paris. For the next six 
years he traveled—in the United States 
and Cuba. It was during this period that 
he became an American citizen: but it 
seems to have been merely a whim. For 
Pascin always remained a Parisian; and 
his Montmartre studio remained his home. 

In 1920, on his return to Paris, his most 
mature work began, and continued un- 
brokenly until his death. He did a num- 
ber of portraits of friends—among them 
André Salmon the poet, the writer Pierre 
MacOrlan, and two portraits of his model 
Hermine David; produced some spacious 
compositions on Biblical themes; and, as 
a sort of diversional climax, had a love 
affair with Lucie Krogh, already married 
to an artist. It is symbolic, this infusion 
of Pascin’s erotic tendencies into his 
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artistic labors; and it was a circumstance 
that with variations, persisted throughout 
his life. So much so, that much of Pascin’s 
work is in the nature of an art sublimation 
of his own eroticism. 

The following year, Pascin traveled in 
North Africa, absorbing the sensuous 
female figures that he later expressed so 
eloquently. His fame was now spreading, 
in a crescendo. Recognition was assured, 
and it was publicly confirmed by an 
exhibition of his work at the Galérie 
Pierre, in 1924. Pascin had reached a 
landmark now, and, for the sake of self- 
evaluation, he wanted to view his status 
in perspective. Again, then, he left Paris, 
this time making for Tunisia. The Medi- 
terranean countries drew him. Yet, not in 
the sense in which they drew an earlier 
master, Eugéne Fromentin, who enriched 
his canvas with the glowing African sun. 
The tropical warmth was to Pascin a 
personal factor. In his pictures, he re- 
strained or rather diverted his impulses, 
presenting not so much the coloring of the 
tropics as the movement. For his art, he 
distilled the tropics, retaining the sensi- 
tive line and form, but minimizing color 
as such: a technique that became char- 
acteristic of all his later work. 

In 1925, another exhibition of Pascin’s 
productions was held, this time at the 
Flechtheim Gallery, in Dusseldorf. Pascin 
had broken through the national frontiers. 
He was established as a universal artist, 
and the Germans took him up seriously. 
There was, in this same year, a visit to 
Italy; and, as a milestone in his life, a 
banquet in honor of his fortieth birthday. 
Pascin had arrived. 

Still, the urge to travel persisted. Thus, 
between 1927 and 1929, Pascin visited 
the United States, Spain, and Portugal. 
They were feverish years, interspersed 
with stimulants, both women and drink. 
The tempo was frantic. In his apartment, 
Number 36, Boulevard de Clichy, one 
evening he tried to open his veins. It was 
an ancient device, practiced under the 
Roman Empire by such men as Petronius 
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and the poet Lucan. That was dying with 
a flourish of contempt for life. As the 
blood flowed, Pascin dipped his finger in 
it and on the wall scrawled a parting 
salute to life’s bewilderment—Lucie, par- 
donnez-moi—in almost illegible script. 
But his spirit demanded a quicker death. 
So, on June 20, 1930, on the opening day, 
by an ironic coincidence, of an exhibition 
of his work at the Galérie Georges Petit, 
Pascin hanged himself on the door. Two 
of his models—one being the Lucie pre- 
viously mentioned, the other, Hermine 
David—and the police found his body 
stretched on the floor. Shortly after, there 
were two more exhibits of his paintings: 
one at the Galérie Lucie-Krogh, the other 
at the Galérie de l’Elysée. 

Like Modigliani, then, Pascin was burnt 
out. His labor was done, his purpose 
served. Perhaps, in another age, of mel- 
lower tempo and free from confusions, 
he might have survived. On the other 
hand, to a creative talent, existence in 
itself is meaningless when the creative 
power is spent. So he created: and, once 
his function was ended, he destroyed. 

Piecing together the episodes in his life, 
and his habits, we can reasonably ap- 
proach Pascin’s personality. Fundamen- 
tally, Pascin was a synthesis of violent 
contradictions, an unresolved dichotomy: 
passionately in love with life, yet equally 
overpowered by loneliness: fond of ‘the 
high life,’ yet haunting the company of 
outcasts: contemptuous of dogma, yet 
knit together of inherently moral fibre: 
painting frantically, as if driven by an 
inner impact: capable of amassing a for- 
tune, yet living in desolation: steeped in 
brothel life, yet retaining a sense of hu- 
manity that transcended the usual criteria 
of morality. 

The man had an innate presence, and 
could be at home in any milieu, in the 
luxury of New York or Cuba as well as 
the sodden guinguettes along the Seine, 
or the alleys of Algiers. There is a verbal 
picture of him, wearing a bowler hat 
slightly tilted. Sometimes he dressed in 
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black and appeared neatly non-Bohemian. 
His speech was hesitant, his bearing none 
too assertive. But his eyes were restless. 

Adam Saulnier says there is a photo- 
graph showing Pascin with his hat over 
one eye, and flanked by models, soft 
creatures lustfully appealing through 
Pascin’s eyes. But despite that passion, 
Pascin put an end to it. For he was him- 
self at an end. He gave life to his models, 
but, as his friend Dr. Tzanck said, he had 
no grip on it himself. He had been pro- 
digal, of his talent as of his means. To 
him human kind evoked pity. Thus many 
a homeless street walker found a refuge 
with him: frequently, four or five of them 
sleeping on mattresses in his apartment. 
Thus, too, in the cafés, he lavished food 
and drink on all comers, as generously 
as he depicted them on his canvases. 

Pascin’s major characterial stigma was 
his addiction to drink. But drink was a 
concomitant of all his painting days, and 
was not responsible for his suicide. The 
intensity of creation was stimulated—or, 
alternately, soothed, by his drinking bouts. 
But drink was not his creative self. Poe 
wrote and drank. Modigliani and Lautrec 
both painted and drank: and Verlaine’s 
best poetry appeared in the intervals of 
his orgies. 

Again, the urge to suicide predicates a 
sense of isolation. And, in spite of the 
throngs of acquaintances and hangers-on, 
of women who threw themselves at him, 
Pascin remained essentially alone. The 
coddling he had experienced in his boy- 
hood predisposed him to the inadequacy 
that produced its tragic struggle between 
his nature and the social cadre. Thus, in 
the midst of a party, he would suddenly 
disappear, in search of coffee-tinted Cu- 
bans, Creoles, quadroons, Berber harlots, 
and American mistresses. He knew no 
bounds, acknowledged no ethnic limits. 
But these episodes were always tempo- 
rary. In the midst of this erotic ripeness, 
Pascin was segregated in a spiritual void. 

Primarily, Pascin painted the Common 
Folk, depicting them in their crudities, 
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their obscenities even: raw, brutal, lust- 
ful: sometimes wistful and puzzled, but 
always themselves, portrayed without 
extenuations: negresses, criminals, per- 
verts, pimps, disillusioned accordion play- 
ers, fruit vendors, the dank sweepings of 
an ancient city. His personal encounters, 
too, he wove into his work, sketching in 
park, in bar, or street: Havana negresses, 
or the chromatic tumult of singers, naked 
mulattos, the surge of Embarkation for 
the Isles: all bathed in twilight fluidities, 
fading off in that murky technique that 
the Italians so descriptively call sfumato. 

Thus, primarily, the unending array of 
nudes, a pictorial Legend of Bad Women: 
the brothel women that, like Lautrec, he 
frequented personally and professionally. 
These are his models, them he knew and 
felt. He caught them in all poses, ex- 
hausted or enticing. There is only one 
flower piece, representing still life, and a 
few landscapes: Paysage de la Havane, 
reminiscent of Cézanne technique, and 
Promenade aux Tropiques, with random 
echoes of Renoir. For the rest, the women 
dominate: Back View of Nude. Women 
Dressing. Women in cafés. Women re- 
clining—with a Dégas reminder. Young 
Nude. A model on a footstool, with its 
sudden highlights. The voluptuous ex- 
tended nude. Now and then the canvas, 
thinly covered, is left bare in spots. The 
tones are generally translucent, almost 
pastel-like, almost gouache. In this phase, 
Pascin seems to follow Modigliani. But 
Pascin had no restraints, no artistic need 
to ‘transfuse’ or over simplify. 

In his early pictures the paint is some- 
what thickly laid on, in an almost factiti- 
ous attempt to gain depth. But Pascin 
surmounted that interlude, and as he 
thinned his brush he acquired a suprem- 
acy in color relationships so that shades 
flow into a subdued harmony. The result 
is that his pictures have a certain lumin- 
osity, suggesting, but in no slavishly 
initiative sense, a sharper Pissarro work- 
ing on the figure. 

Color, however, was always secondary 
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to Pascin, a kind of nuance. It is the 
draftsmanship that gives vitality to his 
pictures. So his palette has no wide range: 
but the figures compensate. They are 
vibrant, in plastic relief. The configura- 
tion is of the essence of his painting, the 
coloring adding ornamental touches. 
Hence, in some quarters, Pascin has been 
considered little of a colorist. Yet it is 
amazing how he enwraps his creations in 
sensitivity: achieved, in great measure, 
by the unstressed tinting of the figures 
with light, nacré touches. Young Girls, 
with the muffled tenderness of the two 
subjects, is a good illustration of this 
technique. His technique creates a mood, 
it inspires emotional sympathies in the 
observer; it is, in a way, an expression 
of his own social outlook, his personal 
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mores. For Pascin is a romantic in search 
of a clue to life. He feels its tenderness 
and its bitterness. And he feels it all the 
more in that he himself was submerged 
by life, drifting without orientation. And 
his work has caught that conflict, the 
intermingling of the joy and the sadness 
of living. 

Although wide, remunerative recogni- 
tion came to Pascin during his lifetime, 
it also came, in increasing measure, post- 
humously. His work is now on display in 
museums, galleries, and private collec- 
tions. In Jerusalem, the Bezalel Museum 
has a Pascin salle housing over one hun- 
dred of his paintings, while other works of 
his is in collections in Paris, London, and 
New York, among them the Collection 
Guillaume and the Collection Loeb. 
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Citizens of the World, by Stringfellow 
Barr. Preface by Justice William O. Doug- 
las. Doubleday and Company. 285pp. $3.00. 


The author of Let’s Join The Human 
Race has expanded that thought-provok- 
ing pamphlet into a more ambitious blue- 
print for an enduring peace. His thesis is 
this: Soviet imperialism is the chief threat 
to world peace; communism feeds on 
hunger, ignorance, disease and misery; 
let us wage aggressive war on these evils 
on a world-wide scale, and the totalitarian 
threat to democracy will disappear. Even 
if Russia and her satellites were van- 
quished by a coalition of free nations, 
communism as an ideology can never be 
extirpated by military might alone. More- 
over, the awesome destructiveness of a 
world struggle between the two armed 
camps of democracy and totalitarianism 
may well mark the end of our civilization. 


Despite the terrible urgency of Barr’s 
message, it is quite safe to predict that it 
will not be heeded, because it calls for a 
deflation of emphasis upon spending for 
war and a concentration upon spending 
for peace. Such thinking is anathema, and 
even subversive, to those who believe 
that the Soviet threat can be countered 
only by huge military budgets. Yet in all 
fairness to Barr, it must be pointed out 
that he is not blind to the dangers of 
unilateral disarmament in the present 
state of world unrest. Indeed, he recog- 
nizes the unpleasant necessity of maintain- 
ing and even increasing the armed 
strength of the free world as an effective 
deterrent to Soviet aggressive designs. 
But he does not stop there. He offers a 
global plan for better living as the most 
potent weapon in the arsenal of an en- 
lightened capitalism on the march to a 
certain victory over an ideology of hate, 
repression and godlessness. 
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We are all citizens of the world, says 
the author, not in a political sense, but as 
a concrete paraphrase of the concept that 
all men are brothers. In essence, Barr 
suggests the creation of an international 
corporate organization, to which he gives 
the name “International Development 
Authority,” which would be modeled 
upon the TVA and would formulate and 
execute projects designed to increase the 
productivity, both in raw materials and 
manufactured goods, of the under-devel- 
oped areas of the world. The fundamental 
objective of the enterprise would be to 
raise the standard of living of the hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings who are 
presently existing on veritably subhuman 
economic levels. 

The author is practical enough to real- 
ize that the ultimate goal of this effort 
must be the self-sufficiency and independ- 
ent stability of the countries and peoples 
who are now in such great need of eco- 
nomic assistance. His plan envisages not 
the endless flow of consumer goods into 
the bottomless maw of a starving human- 
ity, but rather the controlled supply of 
capital goods and technical assistance to 
peoples willing and eager to become self- 
sustaining as quickly as possible. He does 
not underestimate the gigantic scope of 
the undertaking. Apart from the huge 
money expenditures required, (most of 
which must necessarily be borne by the 
United States in the present circum- 
stances), there is the danger of the cata- 
strophic economic dislocations that may 
ensue in nations whose present prosperity 
is based to a substantial degree upon war 
production. Yet the grim alternative of 
either continuing the gigantic military 
budgets or facing a severe economic de- 
cline need not face us or any of the other 
free nations. Barr suggests that the world 
need of non-military products is so great 
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that all surplus production could be profit- 
ably diverted to the shortage areas under 
international credit agreements. Mean- 
while, the countries receiving these credits 
would be simultaneously embarking upon 
programs of increased industrialization 
and exploitation of their agricultural and 
mineral resources by improved tech- 
niques, which would augment their wealth 
and productive capacity, thus enabling 
them to liquidate their obligations to the 
international corporation on a long-term 
installment basis. This would insure an 
orderly transition from an economy based 
on war production to one whose prosper- 
ity can be made to rest upon the unlimited 
production of goods for peace-time uses. 
This would be not only sound economics 
but intelligent foreign policy. 


The book has one obvious defect. It is 
entirely humorless, possessing neither the 
impact of understatement nor the deep 
thrust of irony, and may not reach the 
many who are impervious to moral 
preachment alone. It becomes pertinent to 
inquire whether Barr’s plan is so altruistic 
and selfless as to be impractical. Is it 
only a Sunday sermon to be ignored on 
week-days? The paradox is that it is 
perhaps only by the adoption of such an 
altruistic and, yes, visionary program as 
Barr suggests that lasting peace can be 
achieved. It is: spend for peace, not for 
war; and we shall have peace, not war. 
Perhaps it is too simple and naive, as 
simple and naive as the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount. 


ARTHUR Macip 





Modern Hebrew, by Eliezer Rieger. 


Philosophical Library, New York. 156pp. 
$3.75. 


“This book,” in the words of the author, 
“is intended to serve as a guide for He- 
brew teachers, curriculum planners and 
compilers of textbooks in the methods of 
imparting an elementary knowledge of 
Hebrew as a second language” (p. 3). In 
the first of the six chapters of the book, 
entitled, “Hebrew as a Second Language 
for Jews in the Diaspora,” Dr. Rieger, 
Dean of the School of Education of the 
Hebrew University and president of the 
World Union of Jewish Education, dis- 
cusses the reasons for frequent lack of 
success in teaching Hebrew. There is not 
only a lack of clearly defined goals but 
also little reflection in classroom practice 
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of the latest achievements in language 
pedagogy. 

The objectives in teaching foreign 
languages in general and Hebrew in par- 
ticular fall, according to Prof. Rieger, into 
three categories: practical, cultural, and 
emotional. A knowledge of Hebrew is 
important for visitors to Israel; for con- 
ducting business with Israel; for Hebrew 
teachers; and for workers in Zionist or- 
ganizations. Hebrew has a special cultural 
importance for the Jews in the Diaspora. 
“It binds them to their people’s past and 
to their historic home as well as to pres- 
ent-day Israel. It is also the language of 
their religion, of the Bible, and the 
Prayerbook. It is the common denomina- 
tor of all Jewish groups.” Furthermore, 
by studying Hebrew one learns a language 
which is classical and modern at the same 
time. Hebrew serves the emotional need 
of identification with the Jewish nation. 

The author discusses the proper se- 
quence in teaching various language skills 
—understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing—and the number of study hours 
ordinarily needed to learn Hebrew. Com- 
paring English and Hebrew, Dr. Rieger 


‘ points out some of the advantages each 


language has over the other (p. 14-16). 
One thing is certain, the strange looking 
characters of the Hebrew alphabet make 
the language appear frightfully difficult, 
but the truth of the matter is that Hebrew 
is no more difficult to master than most 
other languages and that anyone can learn 
Hebrew.! 

Throughout the book the author em- 
phasizes and reemphasizes the importance 
of learning to speak Hebrew because it 
“creates a strong emotional tie with the 
Jewish nation in the past and present” 
(p. 21). Learning to speak Hebrew for 
the purpose of communicating with pres- 
ent-day Israel is one thing, but how, one 
is tempted to ask, does learning to speak 
Hebrew create an emotional tie with the 
past? Is not a reading knowledge of He- 
brew more valuable for an understanding 
and appreciation of the rich Hebrew lit- 
erary heritage? Is it not true that the very 
creators of modern Hebrew literature did 
not even among themselves speak He- 
brew, yet no one will deny that they had 
“a strong emotional tie with the Jewish 
nation in the past and present?” Learning 
to speak Hebrew should be its own reward 
—it adds interest, liveliness, and reality 


1Cf. Zeldner, M. “You Too Can Learn Hebrew,” 
in the Modern Language Journal, Feb. 1951. 
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to the study of the language, and it will 
certainly give the student great pleasure 
and satisfaction when visiting Israel. 

In the second chapter, “Away from the 
Beaten Track of Hebrew Grammar,” the 
author advocates the writing of a new 
Hebrew grammar based on current usage 
and away from the old Latin and Arabic 
patterns. The grammar should reflect the 
language as it is spoken and written today 
(p. 27), and the material should not be 
presented deductively but inductively. 
Most teachers now realize that repetition 
of the correct form is more important for 
acquiring Sprachgefiihl than memorizing 
grammatical rules and paradigms. In this 
connection, Dr. Rieger presents a very 
useful list of 225 most common errors in 
everyday Hebrew, arranged in four 
groups, and giving the incorrect as well 
as the correct form of the various errors 
in (a) morphology, (b) idiomatic usage, 
(c) syntax, and (d) vocalization. 

Following the chapter on “Ways and 
Means to a Unified Hebrew Pronuncia- 
tion,” in which Prof. Rieger emphasizes 
the importance of achieving a common 
pronunciation in Israel and in the Dia- 
spora through the use of the Sephardic 
pronunciation in order to create close 
unity among Jews in all parts of the 
world (p. 60), we come upon the longest 
(p. 65-126) and by far the most important 
chapter in the book, “The Vocabulary of 
Essential Hebrew.” Leaning upon the 
work of Dr. C. K. Ogden who, in 1929, 
devised a form of simplified English, 
called by him Basic (from British Amer- 
ican Scientific International Commercial) , 
which uses only 850 words, Dr. Rieger 
has, accordingly, compiled a “Vocabulary 
of Essential Hebrew,” made up of (a) 807 
basic words, (b) 198 words of high fre- 
quency, and (c) 24 “cognate” words from 
Yiddish, Jewish folkways and the Israeli 
milieu—a total of 1029 words. And just 
as Basic English was meant to make Eng- 
lish an international auxiliary language, 
so does Dr. Rieger intends “Basic Hebrew” 
to serve a similar purpose—that of pro- 
viding “an international language” for the 
Jewish communities in the Diaspora. This 
list of basic words is meant, therefore, as 
the best means of teaching conversation, 
just as the list of the most frequent words ” 
was to serve as a more efficient means of 
teaching reading. 

In this Basic Hebrew list of 1029 words, 
however, one is rather surprised not to 
find there such a useful word as “shir” 
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(song) or such significant, common terms 
as “mitzvah,” “Talmud,” and “tzedakah.” 
Certainly these latter words are better 
known and are more important to Jews 
in the Diaspora than such words as “chat- 
zait” (skirt), “mechonit” (car), “mashe- 
vah” (pump), or “roveh” (gun). Whereas 
Basic English was meant for all nations 
and all races, Basic Hebrew was meant 
primarily for Jews, and those Hebrew 
words which become part of the warp and 
woof of Jewish life should find a place in 
a “Vocabulary of Essential Hebrew.” 


After discussing old and new methods 
in language teaching, the author dwells, 
in chapter five, at some length on the 
aural-oral approach as developed by the 
U.S. Army Specialized Training Program, 
where small groups of carefully selected 
students spent about 27 hours a week 
listening, imitating, and studying the 
foreign language, and using extensively 
phonograph records and other audio- 
visual aids. Much of this method was 
adapted successfully by the Education 
Department of Israel to teach Hebrew to 
the recent immigrants. These strongly 
motivated adult students are taught in 
“ulpanim” “ (resident schools) related and 
meaningful material which is designed to 
arouse their interest from the very start, 
and care is taken to use the most frequent 
and basic words. This approach the author 
calls, in his last chapter, “The Jerusalem 
Method.” 


Extremely valuable are the informative, 
and well-documented notes appearing at 
the end of each chapter. Dr. Rieger has 
evidently consulted the most outstanding 
works in the field of modern language 
teaching. It is regrettable, however, that 
with the exception of one item from The 
Modern Language Journal (p. 155), the 
reader will look in vain for any other 
reference to the numerous excellent ar- 
ticles in the above-mentioned journal or 
to the various studies, reports, evalua- 
tions, experiments, and techniques found 
in such important language periodicals as 
The French Review, Hispania, The Ger- 
man Quarterly, Language Learning, or 
English Language Teaching. 


2 Dr. Rieger’s first quantitative study of the He- 
brew vocabulary, “Otzar Millot Hayesod shel 
Halashon Haivrit Hashimushit” (Basic Word List 
of Everyday Hebrew), which appeared in 1935 
and contains 2,017 most frequent words of every- 
day Hebrew, has been used by several textbook 
writers in selecting the vocabulary for their 
texts. 
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In Modern Hebrew, which is essentially 
a presentation of a basic Hebrew vocabu- 
lary and its teaching in the light of mo- 
dern language methodology, the author 
has put together a useful guide for teach- 
ers and text-book writers, which will 
undoubtedly serve as a significant aid to 
the study and the teaching of modern, 
conversational Hebrew. 

Max ZELDNER 





Don Isaac Abravanel, Statesman and 
Philosopher, by B. Netanyahu. The Jew- 
wish Publication Society of America. xii 
and 346pp. $3.50. 


A biography of Don Isaac Abravanel 
always promises to be a fascinating book. 
There are few events in the history of the 
Jews which attained fame equal to that of 
the expulsion from Spain, and Don Isaac 
is the most exciting leader of the exiles. 

The reasons for the renown of the 
expulsion and its leader are obvious. The 
expulsion from Spain was a hard blow to 
the Jewish people on the very threshold 
of modern times. It also deeply impressed 
the Gentile world. It was one of the out- 
standing political events of the outgoing 
Middle Ages, and enlightened Renaissance 
Europe stood and looked with a mixture 
of bewilderment and indignation at the 
sight of the expulsion of an entire nation 
—at least 250,000 people—from a country 
in which they had lived for about fifteen 
hundred years. 

The expulsion, of course, hurt most 
gravely its victims, the Spanish Jews. 
Many of them lost their faith even before 
they officially abandoned it. The concep- 
tion that God had rejected His people 
moved among them like an epidemic. The 
oppressors began to be looked upon as 
being what their theologians claimed they 
were: the true “Israel.” 

In this grave crisis, when Jewish leader- 
ship in general failed miserably, Don Isaac 
alone showed astonishing steadfastness. 
Almost immediately after his arrival in 
Italy, his new home, he embarked on a 
new form of activity, devised to give 
strength and hope to the broken remnants 
of Spain’s once proud Jewry. He became, 
in his last fifteen years, one of the out- 
standing Jewish writers of his times. 
Through his writings and actions as a 
statesman, he became the greatest and 
most representative personality in the 
Jewish world at the close of the Middle 
Ages. He was a true Man of the Renais- 
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sance, with all his versatility, individual- 
ism, sensitivity and endurance. 

Don Isaac’s challenging personality has 
now found in Dr. B. Netanyahu a fine, 
scholarly biographer. Netanyahu’s mono- 
graph is based upon a thorough and 
penetrating analysis both of Abravanel’s 
works and of contemporary sources. The 
author justly divides his book into two 
parts: “Financier and Statesman” and 
“Commentator and Philosopher.” The 
scholarly character of the work is re- 
vealed even by the mere fact that part 
two—the analysis of Abravanel’s writings 
and ideas—is twice as long as the biogra- 
phy. Though the author has a sound sense 
for the importance of the historical detail, 
his book never descends to the role of a 
chronological collection of anecdotes from 
the life of a great man. He clearly suc- 
ceeds in presenting a well-arranged pic- 
ture of a man on the canvas of his times. 
The biography also serves as an important 
key to the writings of Abravanel; it is the 
first full commentary on his literary work. 
It is only right to note here that it is not 
at all easy to formulate Abravanel’s ideas 
out of his voluminous and sometimes 


.monotonous (to us) writings. His views 


on social and political problems, particu- 
larly, are expressed by a heavy, medieval 
terminology. 

While the structure of the first part of 
the book is necessarily dictated by chro- 
nology, the second part is certainly a 
felicitous arrangement elaborated by the 
author. It begins with a description of 
Abravanel’s attitudes to God, the world 
and man and proceeds to report his views 
on the historical course of mankind. It 
then describes Abravanel’s political be- 
liefs in a chapter which is rightly the 
longest in the book. Finally, in the con- 
cluding chapter, the author eloquently 
describes Abravanel’s profound ideas on 
the Jewish Messiah, a true indication of 
the Jewish religion and of the historical 
course of the Jewish people. 

In the great drama of Jewish fate in the 
sixteenth century, with its far reaching 
geographic, spiritual and social changes, 
Abravanel’s “Messianic Trilogy” played 
a significant role. In it the great Jewish 
statesman denounced as transitory the 
endless course of events, which he wit- 
nessed during the seventy years of his 
stormy life. And, with the determination of 
a true Man of the Renaissance, he pro- 
claimed his deep belief that the Messiah 
had not yet come to this troubled world 
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and his conviction that the downtrodden 
and despised Jewish people is the true 
keeper of mankind’s great hope for 


redemption. Moses A. SHULVASS 





Henrietta Szold, Record of a Life, by 
Rose Zeitlin. The Dial Press. 263pp. $3.50. 


Maurice Samuel’s book on Zionism and 
the Israel renaissance, Harvest in the 
Desert, contains a chapter entitled “Men 
from Nowhere.” In this chapter Samuels 
writes of Joshua Chankin, Arthur Ruppin, 
Ussischkin, Ahad Ha’am, men who were 
drawn into the Jewish homeland from 
nowhere—and everywhere—and by their 
sacrifice and consecration made possible 
the Return. 

This book tells the story of a woman who 
came to Palestine from Baltimore in 1920 
for what was intended as a temporary 
stay and remained until her death in 1945 
at the age of 84. She was one of the “men 
from nowhere” whose unflagging devotion 
to a great ideal made possible the recre- 
ation of the land of Israel. 

The portrait of Henrietta Szold as 
drawn by the author, a co-worker, is one 
of simple dedication to unceasing service. 
Endowed by her Creator with a robust 
body and great mental vigor, Miss Szold 
bestowed it all with a fulness of heart 
upon the land and people she loved, 
working eighteen hours each day almost 
to the day of her death, in the service of 
the many causes associated with her 
name. Never married, she became mother 
to all the children of Israel. 


This compact little volume does not 
purport to be an exhaustive account of 
Miss Szold’s life. In fact, there is little 
within it of a personal nature. The story 
is told chiefly through the works which 
engaged Miss Szold’s imagination and 
devotion, from teacher of immigrants in 
Baltimore and editor for the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society in Philadelphia to the 
founding of Hadassah and her immense 
works for Israel and Zionism. 

Notwithstanding her great monumental 
achievements in introducing modern med- 
ical and hospital care in Israel, in foster- 
ing social service, in organizing and direct- 
ing Youth Aliyah, in developing child and 
youth welfare, it is inadequate to think of 
this versatile woman as simply a “social 
worker,” praiseworthy though that title 
would be. Miss Szold formulated and ad- 
vanced forceful opinions on the major 
problems facing Palestine, including the 
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political. Her views on relations with 
Britain and with the Arabs, on questions 
of immigration, and other grave problems 
torturing Zionism were not always popu- 
lar with her colleagues on the Jewish 
Agency and with Zionist leaders. But 
Henrietta Szold was a woman who shrank 
from neither disfavor nor duty. 


Her Zionism had a deep spiritual qual- 
ity. An observant Jew, she felt compelled, 
she said, to devote herself to the idea of 
restoration even if she knew another 
2000 years were to be needed for its 
realization. She labored for the immediate 
humanity of the project and for the long 
term goal as well. 

Her trenchant views on nationalism are 
well worth repeating in these days of 
super-patriotism. Speaking of the message 
to be found in the long line of Hebrew 
writers, Miss Szold refers to their works 
as “instinct with Jewish consciousness 
which, kept in bounds, is self-respect. Kept 
in bounds, I repeat. If not restrained and 
disciplined by self-knowledge, self-respect 
degenerates into self-approval and eventu- 
ally sinks into that most contemptible of 
qualities, national conceit or chauvinism.” 

Henrietta Szold would have been a 
great person in any setting. It was the 
great dream of Zionism, however, which, 
as it had done for Herzl and Weizmann, 
brought this luminous personality into 
the full flower of fulfillment. She died 
acclaimed as one of the great women in 
Jewish history. 

Davi F.. SILVERZWEIG 





The Maggid of Caro, by Hirsch Loeb 
Gordon. Pardes Publishing House, Inc. 
396pp. $4.00. 


This book has escaped general interest. 
It is a meticulous study and seems to be 
restricted to the interests of psychoanal- 
ysts, psychiatrists, teachers, and other se- 
lected groups. Nevertheless, because of 
its value to the understanding of the per- 
sonality of man, it holds exceptional in- 
terest for our age. 

Dr. Gordon is senior surgeon in the 
United States Public Health Service. 
During World War II he served as Major 
M. C. on a neuro-psychiatric assignment 
in the Veterans Administration, and in 
the Neuropsychiatric Consultant’s Di- 
vision, Office of the Surgeon General, 
United States Army. 

Despite his heavy duties, and as con- 
tributor to scientific periodicals, he re- 
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searched in other fields. The Maggid of 
Caro is on the mystic life of the eminent 
codifier, Joseph Caro (1488-1575), as 
revealed in his secret diary. This book 
appears to be the first authoritative and 
complete biography dealing with the life 
of this unique Jewish teacher and scholar 
who became the recognized supreme 
authority on many phases of Jewish life. 


For over fifty-two years, Caro had re- 
ceived messages from the spirit of a Mag- 
gid. These communications were recorded 
by him in a diary. Seventy-one years after 
his death came the sensational discovery 
of Caro’s secret diary wherein he testified 
that he was visited regularly by an in- 
visible spirit who revealed the future to 
him, guided his thoughts and actions, 
including the writing of his famous code, 
The Prepared Table (1565). 


It can easily be termed the most signifi- 
cant book of the decade, if not of the cen- 
tury. Of greatest value is its case history 
study as related to psychic science. De- 
spite the accredited and notable scientists, 
including Dr. Joseph H. Rhine, author of 
Extra-Sensory Perception, The Reach of 
Mind, among others, who have furnished 
validity to this science, and the dozen or 
more universities who are engaged in 
parapsychological studies, there are con- 
troversies in this area. Some psychologists 
choose to ignore it altogether; others 
actively repudiate it. Yet the growing 
number who recognize its validity and 
have engaged in long, particularized ex- 
aminations and explorations, arrest at- 
tention. Quoting Shakespeare, it can be 
stated that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Among those who have also acclaimed 
this science are: Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
William Crookes, Prof. Charles Richet, 
Prof. William James of Harvard, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, Sir William Barrett, 
Lombroso, and Flammarion. 


The Maggid of Caro is especially valu- 
able to those who bring to their reading 
a background of actual experience with 
psychic phenomena. Exploring this field 
is difficult. There are few who possess 
strong evidence of the physical phases 
(those which employ ectoplasm) or the 
mental phases of precognition, clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience, clairsentience, telep- 
athy, and possibly psychometry. 

The Maggid of Caro is a vivid study of 
a natural medium. Joseph Caro belongs 
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to that long line of mediums recorded in 
the Old and the New Testaments, and 
much other literature and which includes 
Jesus. Great creative personalities, though 
the two are not necessarily related, had 
a Maggid, “demon” or other spirit as a 
teacher or guide. The terms “teacher” or 
“guide” are used in modern Spiritualism, 
for those who seek development soon find 
discarnate personalities attached to them- 
selves, following the natural law that “like 
attracts like.” 

In only a few sentences would I criticize 
the author and disagree with him. The 
book is too well annotated and the ma- 
terial too profound for one to be anything 
but favorably disposed to it. On the chal- 
lenge of Maggidism, he writes: “and 
finally make an effort to interpret the 
phenomenon of Maggidism from the view- 
point of psychiatry.” 

This indicates the limitation of special- 
ization. Would that he took the time to 
explore psychic science and learn of psy- 
chic phenomena, first hand. However, it 
cannot be gainsaid that this work makes 
an important contribution to the history 


of the mind. Betue TurNex DAICHES 





Mare Chagall, by James Johnson 
Sweeney. Illustrated. The Museum of 
Modern Art. 102pp. $3.00. 


Burning Lights, by Bella Chagall. Illus- 
trated. Schocken Books. 268pp. $3.00. 


Mare Chagall: His Life and Work, by 
Isaac Kloomok. Illustrated. Philosophical 
Library. 125pp. $6.00. 


Chagall Ou L’Orage Enchante, by 
Raissa Maritain. Illustrated. Geneva and 
Paris; Edition des Trois Collines. 196pp. 
$3.00. 


This writer has been asked repeatedly 
to suggest the titles of monographs that 
might aid the layman in his understanding 
of the great and magic world of Chagall. 
Indeed, since 1918, when the first mono- 
graph on the art of Chagall was issued in 
Moscow by Efross and Tugenhold, a 
veritable library dealing with his work 
has been published. The majority of this 
interpretive criticism was done in French 
and German, but some work has recently 
been done in English. Discussed below 
will be four recent books which are help- 
ful in introducing the art lover either to 
the strange milieu from which the artist 
stems, or to the products of his relentless 
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pictorial search. Here we will find art 
that has both astonished connoisseurs and 
thrilled simple men in the street ever 
since the artist’s bold start in the fabulous 
years preceding the first World War. 


James Johnson Sweeney, author of the 
most scholarly work on Chagall, first 
served as director of the Museum of 
Modern Art and has recently been asked 
by Peggy Guggenheim to reorganize her 
Museum of Non-Objective Art. Sweeney 
is a Gentile who, while duly recording 
the painter’s indebtedness to his Jewish 
orthodox background, stresses the influ- 
ence which classic and modern French 
art, expressionism and cubism, exerted 
upon Chagall before he created a style of 
his own. Sweeney wisely refrains from 
trying to “explain” Chagall’s puzzling 
pictures to the layman, almost apologet- 
ically quoting the artist who claimed that 
he did not understand them either, as 
they were merely “pictorial arrangements 
of images” which possessed him. Yet no 
objection can be raised to Mr. Sweeney’s 
attempt to demonstrate how the painter 
“built his pictures out of apparently dis- 
parate elements which, are based on vari- 
ous recollections, tumbling around, helter- 
skelter, in the artist’s sub-conscious 
mind.” In general the elements are drawn 
in a realistic manner—it is, as Mr. 
Sweeney points out, their illogical group- 
ings that affords the metaphorical char- 
acter of the canvases. The author char- 
acterizes Chagall’s contribution to modern 
art as “the reawakening of a poetry of 
representation, avoiding factual illustra- 
tion on the one hand and non-figurative 
abstraction on the other.” Our debt to 
Chagall is one which we owe to an artist 
“who has brought poetry back into paint- 
ing through subject-matter, without any 
sacrifice of his painter’s interest in the 
picture for itself, and entirely aside from 
any communication that can be put into 
words.” 

Carl O. Schwiewind, of Chicago Art 
Institute, contributes a valuable chapter 
on Chagall’s etchings and drypoints, in- 
cluding illustrations for Gogol’s Dead 
Souls, La Fontaine’s Fables, and the Bible. 
He predicts that “when Chagall’s prints 
become better known he will probably 
prove to be one of the really great print- 
makers of our day.” Only last year three 
New York galleries, did, indeed, attempt 
to acquaint American art lovers with the 
treasures Chagall produced in black and 
white techniques. 
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Sweeney was sincere enough not even 
to endeavor to dwell upon the Eastern 
European milieu Chagall comes from, a 
background entirely incomprehensible to 
an outsider. However, Chagall’s first wife, 
Bella who came from the same city— 
Vitebsk, in White Russia—was able to 
give us, by means of her autobiography, 
or rather, the description of her childhood, 
a fair idea of what the Chagallian world 
depicted on nearly all of the artist’s can- 
vases, must have been like in reality. The 
late Mrs. Chagall was, throughout the 
twenty-five sketches of which the book is 
composed, successful in recreating the 
strangely poetical atmosphere of a world 
long passed, of a traditional Jewish home 
with all its splendors and limitations. 


Judging by this book, the Jews of 
Vitebsk seem to have been rather simple, 
somewhat superstitious and generally 
good-natured people. Religion played a 
paramount part in their lives. There was 
the joyful Sabbath, ushered in by mother’s 
lighting of the candles, and ending when 
father snuffed out the lights. There were 
the solemn holidays when the men would 
moan and sigh the whole day long in their 
white prayer shawls, but there were also 
less dignified festivals when all, including 
the children, would sing and dance and 
stomp, and father might even drink too 
much wine. There was the Purim festival 
when mother would distribute gifts among 
the family and the employees, and merry- 
makers would turn somersaults and per- 
form tricks; there was the feast of Pass- 
over when no crumb of leavened bread 
would be tolerated in the house, when 
there would be a goblet of wine for the 
Prophet Elijah, and then finally the au- 
tumn festival of Succoth, when the family 
would take their meals in a leafy 
tabernacle. 


Burning Lights is, of course, paralleled 
in many respects by Marc Chagall’s own 
autobiography. Mein Leben was written 
in Yiddish in 1922, after the artist had 
left Russia for good, and it was published 
in 1925 in a series of issues of New York’s 
Yiddish magazine, Die Zukunft, and in a 
Hebrew edition of 1943. Bella Chagall 
herself translated the delightful volume 
into French, but the Paris edition of 1931 
is now completely unavailable. New 
York’s magazine, Commentary, published 
a few excerpts, but to our great amaze- 
ment, not a single American publisher has 
cared, so far, to make this wonderful 
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autobiography available in its entirety to 
English readers. 

It is of no great comfort that Mr. 
Kloomok has a thorough knowledge of 
the milieu so lovingly and _ brilliantly 
described in Mein Leben. For Kloomok 
does not combine his solid knowledge of 
Jewish life with an equally solid knowl- 
edge of modern art, and his approach to 
his subject is marred by a chauvinism 
that is a dangerous thing, especially in 
the fine arts. 

When the late Samuel Putnam asked 
Chagall about the Jewish sources of his 
art, the latter replied: “If a painter is 
Jewish and paints life, how can he help 
having Jewish elements in his work. But 
if he is a good painter, there will be more 
than that. The Jewish element will be 
there but his art will tend to approach 
the universal.” It seems evident therefore, 
that Chagall would not approve of a state- 
ment such as “When he (Chagall) thinks 
as an artist, he feels like a Jew.” This 
notwithstanding the undeniable fact that 
Chagall remains a unique personality 
quite apart from the Ecole de Paris, and 
that he has been the only major Jewish 
artist to fill his canvases, time and again, 
with Jewish themes (there is nowhere a 
trace of Jewish topics in the work of 
Modigliani, Pascin, or Soutine). 

If we, nevertheless, recommend, the 
book, we do so with misgivings, and 
solely because we like some of Kloomok’s 
interesting excursions into _ religious 
thought and folklore. In some instances, 
for example where the author successfully 
interprets Chagall canvases as having 
been inspired by Yiddish proverbs un- 
known, not only to Gentiles like Sweeney, 
but even to most Western Jews, our regret 
at the overall failure is particularly great. 

Mrs. Maritain, wife of the famous 
Catholic philosopher has remained loyal 
to the Jewish people notwithstanding the 
fact that she embraced Christianity. Her 
book on Chagall—profusely illustrated 
with colored and black and white pictures 
of the artist’s canvases, and with many 
of Chagall’s pen-drawings—is far more 
poetical than the three books described 
above. Herself a poetess, she is capable 
of demonstrating why Chagall had to 
abandon realism. She attributes this de- 
sertion to the fact that Chagall realized 
it was impossible to compete with Nature, 
because the soul of an artist has to make 
a creative effort paralleling, not duplicat- 
ing Nature. She hails Chagall as a painter 
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of joy, but of a joy that is different from 
the pleasurable feelings that inspire an 
unfettered Gentile; for the spiritual job 
of a Vitebsk Jew is fraught with the 
knowledge of man’s frailty, and of death 
—the Jewish girl weeps under the bridal 
canopy, and the hasid is aware of his 
misery when he dances, and he sighs 
when he sings. Still, the Jew has one 
great advantage—he is not burdened with 
a feeling of guilt which, according to 
Christian doctrine, clings to the souls of 
all men: “One may say about Rouault 
that he is the painter of the original sin. 
But in the Universe created by Chagall 
sin, hatred, and discord do not exist; it 
speaks of mercy and joy, of fraternity 
and love.” 

For Mrs. Maritain Chagall’s work con- 
stitutes “a divination of the spiritual in 
the perceptible world,” and the Jewish 
types on his canvases are, to her, “an 
image of imperishable Israel.” Chagall 
or the Magic Storm, as we may translate 
the book’s title, is an inspired work of a 
sensitive soul, able to worship one of 
those rare beings who can spread their 
light of goodness all over this unhappy 
globe of ours. 

ALFRED WERNER 
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Faces in the Crowd, by David Riesman, 
in collaboration with Nathan Glazer. Yale 
University Press. 750pp. $5.00. 


When David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd appeared about two years ago, it 
created the kind of storm and controversy 
that distinguish new thinking and fresh 
approaches. In that volume, Prof. Riesman 
(and his co-workers Reuel Denney and 
Nathan Glazer) had developed a socio- 
psychological- historical analysis to de- 
scribe American society and character, 
and understand the changes that have 
been and are still taking place in Amer- 
ican life. He isolated three major stages 
or types of character orientation, and re- 
lated these to major changes in population 
pressures, socio economic relationships 
and to types of political participation. It 
was a pioneering attempt (and in this 
writer’s view a successful one) by a social 
scientist to understand history and social 
change with a set of concepts derived from 
social science data, a macrocosmic ap- 
proach in the manner of Toynbee, Sorokin 
or Spengler, without their fundamentally 
mystic or teleological dialectics. 


In The Lonely Crowd, Riesman devel- 
oped his concepts, described causes of the 
change, and related his characterological 
stages to periods in American history. In 
the present volume, he (and Nathan 
Glazer, his junior author) deals with the 
individuals who make up the Crowd. 
After brief introductory chapters which 
summarize the theories and concepts of 
The Lonely Crowd, Riesman presents and 
analyzes some of the many intensive inter- 
views he and his staff gathered as part of 
this Yale University National Study in 
Policy. 


Applying methods similar to those used 
in analyzing the Rorschach and other 
projective tests, Professor Riesman probes 
not only the answers his respondents give 
to the questions, but the relationships 
between answers, the themes and em- 
phases that recur throughout the com- 
prehensive questionnaire. The respond- 
ent’s attitude towards the interviewer, the 
way he answers the question, and the very 
words he uses become significant clues to 
his character, adjustment, and political 
behavior. For instance, Riesman shows 
that it is not simply a matter of grammar 
when a respondent answers a personal 
question about his ambitions with the 
impersonal, almost anti-personal “Yes, I 
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think everyone should—have more am- 
bition—” 

Through these intensely and almost 
uncomfortably dissecting interviews, the 
author looks at people from all ages, walks 
of life and political points of view, to 
discover towards which of the character 
types they tend, and how their political 
behavior and level of political participa- 
tion relates to their character and their 
psychological adjustment. Much of the 
analysis is speculation by this skilled 
psychological thinker, and is described as 
such. There is no attempt to make abso- 
lute judgments, or classify people into 
pigeonholes; Riesman seems rather to 
search for the individuality of each per- 
son, even if this sometimes points to 
weaknesses in his major concepts. The 
original interviews are included with the 
analysis, and give the reader an oppor- 
tunity to check the author’s explanations, 
or develop his own. 


Faces In The Crowd also continues the 
analysis of American society emphasized 
in the previous volume, and particularly 
refreshing are the occasional tangents 
which Prof. Riesman takes to develop a 
quick but usually penetrating insight 
about various items in American life. The 
footnotes especially are full of these—and 
provide much more interesting reading 
than footnotes usually do. This is a full 
volume, for in addition to the analysis of 
America and Americans, Riesman de- 
velops the beginnings of an ethical system 
based on modern social scientific knowl- 
edge in his conception of autonomy. 


The autonomous person is one who is 
psychologically free and able to choose 
for himself what he considers to be the 
best among the many ways and means of 
living and thinking offered by a diverse 
American culture. Autonomy is reasoned 
non-conformity based on psychological 
security and not as effect of inhibition or 
neurotic rebellion or exhibition. It is the 
beginning of a new concept of individual- 
ism fashioned from the tremendous ad- 
vances we have made in understanding 
ourselves. 


Although this volume can be read by 
itself (and should be of special interest to 
psychologists or psychologically oriented 
readers) it is clearly a sequel to The 
Lonely Crowd. Both works are courage- 
ous and stimulating attempts to understand 
the whole of recent American culture 
rather than one of its parts. As in any 
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such attempt and less so here than in 
most, the concepts are sometimes too big 
and too general to adequately explain 
individual situations. But Professor Ries- 
man understands the strength as well as 
weaknesses of his concepts, and since 
these volumes are the first of a still young 
author, we can look forward to increas- 
ingly sharper analyses of American life 
in the future. HERBERT GANS 





Whom We Shall Welcome—Report of 
the President’s Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 319pp. 0.75. 


Like so many governmental reports, 
this one is probably destined to obtain a 
smaller audience than it deserves. It 
should be read by both the friends and 
foes of the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act of 1952—the foes so that they may 
be truly informed as to the strength of 
the case against this infamous legislation; 
the friends so that they may reassess the 
situation and, if they are not completely 
blinded by prejudice, undo some of the 
mischief. 

Shortly after the enactment of the legis- 
lation over his veto, President Truman 
appointed a Commission to hold hearings 
with respect to it and to report to him 
before January 1, 1953, as to “such legis- 
lation, administration, or other action as 
in its opinion may be desirable in the 
interests of the economy, security, and 
responsibilities of this country.” Despite 
the exigencies of a Presidential campaign 
and the limited time, within which it 
could work, the Commission, headed by 
Hon. Philip B. Perlman, former Solicitor 
General of the United States, held a num- 
ber of crowded hearings, received volum- 
inous documentation, and submitted its 
historic report on time. 

Its basic conclusion is that our present 
immigration laws run counter to funda- 
mental Americanism, flouting our tradi- 
tions and ideas, showing lack of faith in 
our future, damaging our international 
prestige and position; that the McCarran- 
Walter Act should, therefore, be com- 
pletely rewritten, from beginning to end. 

The Report agrees with the fixed opin- 
ion of the foes of the Act that it is 
grounded upon hostility to all aliens; what 
used to be called Xenophobia by the 
Greeks, who had names for everything, 
including so-called modern fears, frustra- 
tions and hates. The Act discriminates on 
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account of race, creed, color and national 
origin; the national origin quota system 
is intrinsically and extrinsically bad. It is 
unreasonably restrictive and vexatious 
and, even within its own contexts, is 
“badly drafted, confusing and in some 
respects unworkable.” With respect to the 
national origins quota system, the Report 
declares bluntly that it should be abol- 
ished, and be supplanted by a system 
based upon the right of asylum, reunion 
of families, needs in the United States, 
special needs in the free world, and, for 
the rest, first come, first admitted—with- 
out regard to national origin, race, creed 
or color. For the present, the maximum 
annual quota immigration should be one- 
sixth of one percent of the population, 
determined not by the archaic 1920 
census, but by the most recent census. 
Instead of having divided authority and 
responsibility as at present, all immigra- 
tion and naturalization functions should 
be consolidated in a new independent 
agency. 


The rule of caprice and administrative 
arbitrariness in immigration and natural- 
ization matters should be abolished, and 
fair hearings and procedures should be 
the established order—as to admissions, 
denials, deportations and citizenship. This 
includes adequate review at every level. 
Thus the conditions for admission of 
aliens into the United States should bear 
a reasonable relationship to our national 
welfare and security; hysteria and cold 
war jitters should not be a fixed part of 
the law. The conditions for admission 
should be definite, both in meaning and 
application, but there should be enough 
discretion on the side of mercy and justice 
to maintain the good name of this land 
of liberty. 


Deportation, too, should bear a reason- 
able relationship to our welfare and se- 
curity, being neither technical nor ex- 
cessive, nor retroactive. The law should 
not require the deportation of aliens long 
resident in the United States, who are to 
all practical intents as American as those 
born here. The incidents arising from the 
accident of birth should not be stressed 
beyond decent boundaries, so as to place 
the residence here of the foreign-born 
forever in peril. Of course, the security 
of the nation, particularly in this period 
of totalitarian aggression and subversion, 
must receive attention in any law; but we 
must not become, even here, obsessed or 
preposterous. The provisions of the law 
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must bear a reasonable relationship to 
the real danger, and must not be cloaks 
for reaction here at home. Finally, the 
law should not, in effect, create two 
classes of citizenship, that of the native- 
born being first-class, and that of the 
foreign-born being second-class. 

Here, then, are the conclusions reached 
by the Commission. In the ultimate sense 
these are the most valuable portions of 
the book; but students and the general 
public as well will find the material upon 
which the conclusions are based equally 
interesting and invaluable. The part of the 
book which bears the over-all caption of 
“Immigration and the American Way of 
Life” is especially recommended. In it the 
Commission proves that quota restrictions 
ignore the continuing need for immigra- 
tion, the lack of manpower reserves, the 
population structure in which there are 
more women than men. One can only 
hope that the array of facts and figures 
here presented will finally penetrate the 
halls of Congress, so that at last we may 
have a fair and sound immigration and 
naturalization code. Eimer GERTz 





The Spirit of Jewish Law, by George 
Horowitz. Central Book Co. 812pp. $12.50. 

To most people, lawyers and laymen 
alike, Jew or non-Jew, the term “Jewish 
Law” is vague, indeed. That is not sur- 
prising when we consider that almost all 
its sources are in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
languages. Apart from the Bible, these 
have not heretofore been made readily 
available in English. Thus almost all of 
us have been deprived of the means to 
know and appreciate a significant facet of 
our cultural heritage, a system of law as 
unique as the Roman or the English 
Common Law, older than either and more 
rooted in the history of Euro-Christian 
civilization. 

This void has now been admirably 
filled. George Horowitz, a practicing law- 
yer in New York, his birthplace, has com- 
bined well the background of his home 
with the knowledge gained at Harvard, 
Columbia, the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America, and in later years to 
give us this much needed work on Jewish 
Law. Thanks to his labors we in America 
and all English speaking people will now 
have in one volume, well-indexed, classi- 
fied and restated the basic Law as given 
in the Old Testament and as 
“developed in the post-Biblical period, . . . from 
the pre-Christian era through the generations 
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of the rabbis of the Talmud to the rabbinical 
legal authorities of the Middle Ages and down 
to our own day” (David de Sola Pool) 

It is not a book exclusively for scholars 
and lawyers. It is for all interested in the 
history and development of Jewish legal 
institutions and their cultural impact on 
the world. Such is the arrangement of the 
book that one may read portions of it at 
a time without any loss of continuity; and 
it all makes surprisingly easy reading. 

It would necessarily be unrepresenta- 
tive and therefore ungenerous to give a 
few examples to illustrate what has been 
said, so wide is the range of the material. 
About a tenth of the volume is devoted to 
a presentation of the main sources of 
Jewish law. The rest covers the various 
divisions of the subject proper: the treat- 
ment of man and animals; penal laws; 
marriage and divorce and the general field 
of persons; property, its acquisition and 
disposition; the law of contracts and torts; 
and, finally, the adjective law, having to 
do with judicial procedure. Each subject 
is broken down and sub-titled, making it 
convenient to look up any particular 
question. 

Jewish Law is not, of course, the same 
as the law of the State of Israel. To round 
out the subject, the author has appropri- 
ately added a few pages of Special Com- 
ment to explain the basis of the latter. 

A final comment: this valuable book is 
highly recommended for every home. 


Pau. G. ANNES 





Critics and Criticism, Ancient and 
Modern. R. S. Crane, editor. University 
of Chicago Press. 647pp. $6.00. 


This book contains twenty essays by 
the so-called “Chicago school” of literary 
criticism, whose leaders are R. S. Crane 
and Elder Olson of the University of 
Chicago. The particular technical prob- 
lems of this school are not of much in- 
terest to the general reader. It should be 
sufficient to note that this theory of criti- 
cism is the most unorthodox and most 
hotly-debated among all the literary 
schools in the contemporary renaissance 
of criticism in America. The central 
charge against the Chicago critics is that 
they are “scholastics” or “neo-Aristotel- 
ian,” the assumption being that it is al- 
ways necessary to break with the past 
and make new starts by struggling afresh 
with problems long since solved. The Chi- 
cago critics are also opposed to the domi- 
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nant tendency of much of the humanities 
(philosophy, linguistics, criticism, etc.) to 
assimilate themselves to the methods and 
assumptions of social science or natural 
science. In the current decline in the 
prestige and effectiveness of humane 
studies, the attempt to borrow prestige 
from more ‘scientific’ studies is undoubt- 
edly the prevalent tactic; in opposing this 
trend, the Chicago critics have sharply 
set themselves against the mainstream of 
contemporary literary studies. 

The current decline of the humanities 
is, rightly, the central concern of the 
Chicago critics, as it should be for anyone 
involved in the human arts, creatively, 
academically, and otherwise. The decline 
of the humanities is obviously the result 
of their inability to remain a set of auton- 
omous disciplines; and it is precisely the 
approach of these critics to insist that 
they are. Call it Aristotelianism, schol- 
asticism, what you will; name-calling does 
not affect the essential correctness of their 
approach, and it is a matter of much more 
than literary criticism. Either there is 
something distinctively ‘human’ whose 
causes are not completely reducible to 
physiological and social determinants, or 
there is not. The current critical coyness 
on this subject will not do. It is either yes 
or no; not yes-and-no. The Chicago critics 
say ‘yes—there is a separate ‘human,’ 
there is a separate ‘humanities,’ there is 
a separate ‘criticism.’ There is an auton- 
omous area—roughly, the arts and phil- 
osophy—which has the function of nour- 
ishing our minds, refining our sensibilities, 
and civilizing our actions. As we all ex- 
perience, it is an unhappy time in our 
civilization when the autonomy of these 
pursuits is denied. 

Thus far, the Chicago critics are un- 
doubtedly writing the most worth-while 
critical theory today. The essays (histor- 
ical and critical) in this volume are 
models of intellectual subtlety and integ- 
rity. For a single essay of the twenty 
which comprehensively describes the 
method and principles of the school, the 
reader is referred to Elder Olson’s “An 
Outline of Poetic Theory” (pp. 546-566). 
One would only wish to see more concrete 
analysis of particular works. Out of 
twenty essays, only two can be said to be 
more ‘critical’ than ‘theoretical:’ there is 
a piece on Lear and one on Tom Jones. 

As much as these critics and this vol- 
ume stand above the dozens of critics and 
thousands of articles which appear in all 
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the literary magazines, their participation 
in this general revival of criticism should 
not be neglected. There is no doubt, lit- 
erary criticism in America is flourishing 
in a manner—indeed, on such a high level 
—as has never been seen in America, and 
not in Europe since the Renaissance. Be- 
fore that, one would have to go back to 
the Alexandrian period, two thousand 
years ago, when the riches of classical 
antiquity were dissected by scholars in the 
great Library of Alexandria. The current 
renaissance of criticism—even such good 
criticism—should make us turn to the arts 
with concern. It is for the arts, after all, 
that criticism exists. Where there is great 
criticism, it would seem, there is no great 


art. Susan RIEFF 





The Israel Yearbook 1952-53, I. M. Lask 
Editor-in-Chief, Tel-Aviv, Israel Publica- 
tions, Ltd. 408pp. $4.00. 


The daily newspapers, the national 
Zionist periodicals, and especially the 
local Anglo-Jewish press, during the 
course of their normal reporting of events 
in Israel, publish a tremendous amount of 
useful and interesting information with 
respect to the progress and development 
of the country. Readers may sometimes 
have felt tempted to clip and save some of 
these items, but it is the rare reader who 
does so—and a few weeks or months later 
the information or details required have 
vanished. 


Continued appearance of the Israel 
Yearbook is therefore to be greeted with 
the warmest of approval. Annual volumes, 
by their very nature, tend to be ephem- 
eral, and the pace of life in Israel is so 
rapid that undeniably many statistical 
tables are out-dated even before the ink 
with which they are printed becomes dry. 
Nevertheless, an annual review of this 
sort can be of the utmost importance, 
both as a source of information as well 
as a running history of our times. 


Fortunately, the present volume is 
sufficiently comprehensive that it may be 
called a one-volume encyclopedia on 
Israel, revised and reissued each year. 
The material is authoritatively handled. 
Excellent general articles embrace the 
country’s geography, natural resources, 
demography, government, economics, cul- 
ture, etc. The lists and directories should 
be of particular value to the American 
reader. There is a 16-page article on 
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Israel’s legal system which every Amer- 
ican Jewish attorney should read. 

Obviously, it is impossible to review 
adequately an encyclopedia, even a one- 
volume encyclopedia, and only bare men- 
tion of some of the contents should be 
sufficient to indicate the value of the 
work to the average reader. Other ma- 
terial which may prove useful to the 
American are items on the Christian com- 
munities of Israel; information on the 
leading cities and towns; information on 
other smaller labor movements in Israel, 
besides the Histadrut; a review of all 
political parties and their programs, etc. 

In short, within the covers of the single 
book may be found practically all inform- 
ation that may be required by the speaker, 
writer, Zionist leader or normal American 
Jew who wants to “know.” Those who 
possess early copies of the Palestine Year- 
book published by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America may be interested to 
learn that the Z. O. A. publication has 
been incorporated into the present Year- 
book, which appears as a continuation of 
that series. 

I keep this volume on my desk, between 
the American Jewish Yearbook and the 
latest World Almanac. 

Cari ALPERT 





My Dear Timothy: An Autobiograph- 
ical Letter To His Grandson, by Victor 
Gollancz. Simon & Schuster. 434pp. $5.00. 


It was said of Spinoza that he was “God 
intoxicated.” Victor Gollancz suffers from 
the same divine afflations in milder form 
and thus is akin to the many mystics of 
all times and peoples and of whatever 
nominal religious creeds who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. These are at- 
tractive personalities but not always 
wholly intelligible to those less inspired. 
Profound religious feeling asks for its 
adequate expression either in poetry or 
music. Victor Gollancz has been a passion- 
ate lover of music all his life and is some- 
thing of a poet. His prose is “poetic” prose 
and eloquent; yet this reviewer confesses 
that the protracted anatomy of religious 
moods and aspirations and their self 
searchings becomes, after a time, a shade 
tedious. Better one inspired poem or one 
sonata of Mozart than chapters of analysis. 

To the searcher after God the world of 
an economy based on the profit motive 
involves an insoluble paradox. Mr. Gol- 
lancz, is a successful publisher. To remain 
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a publisher at all he must be fairly suc- 
cessful. Paper and presses must be bought 
and workers paid. Yet, Mr. Gollancz dis- 
believes in a competitive society and the 
profit motive. “I have never ceased to 
detest, almost daily and with the whole of 
my being, the commercial necessities that 
life at Henrietta Street imposes on me: 
to detest and feel degraded by them... 
“What is the worst thing the Evil Urge 
can achieve?” asked Rabbi Shelomo of 
Karlin; and answered: to make man forget 
that he is the son of a king? The son of a 
king does not figure out on little bits of 
paper how much money he will make if 
he pays such and such a royalty to an 
author, and how much less if he pays such 
and such: and then decide to pay the 
smaller percentage, irrespective of the 
relative needs of himself and the author, 
because if he pays the larger he will fail 
to make an adequate profit or, perhaps, 
make no profit at all, and you can’t run 
a business under capitalism if you fail to 
make profits. I suppose I’ve been as decent 
a businessman as most, but decency in 
business is merely relative: the thing itself 
is indecent. You cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” 


He later remarks in all kindness and 
charitableness and with due recognition 
of the American heritage, that in America, 
which is the land par excellence of cap- 
italism, “to get on, to arrive; these for 
too many Americans, are ethical impera- 
tives; and though no American would 
quite put it like this—there would be a 
clash, if he did so, between a norm almost 
instinctively accepted and a Christianity 
explicitly professed—a good man, in the 
popular ideology, is a man who “makes 
good.” 

Victor Gollancz is therefore a believer 
in socialism, that is the “right kind of 
socialism,” not a socialism of bureaucratic 
uniformity but one whose aim is to make 
the most of each human individual, to 
permit the utmost freedom within a so- 
ciety to which we must, each one, make 
some contribution. He believes with Ber- 
nard Shaw in equality of income. He says 
rather firmly: 

“The ultimate freedom is freedom from 
egoism and greed; freedom to live in 
community; freedom to love others—and 
no less, with a true love, oneself. Can 
socialism be a midwife—a not the midwife 
of this freedom? Can it help men, more 
effectively than any other system, of eco- 
nomic organization—of mere economic 
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organization, let me say, to be gentle and 
kind, tolerant and forgiving? That is the 
only question, finally, worth asking about 
it. And my own answer is that it can, 
provided that it is the right kind of 
socialism. 

“A socialist must have his nose in blue 
books. His brain must be wrestling with 
economic theory. But his heart must be 
longing for the City of God.” 


Cart H. Graso 





South of Freedom, by Carl T. Rowan. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 270pp. $3.50. 


South of Freedom presents some of the 
difficulties facing the Negro in the United 
States, primarily in the South, in the 
course of his every day living, especially 
the hardships which the Negro traveler 
meets. The author calls them the “little 
things” but I am sure he would be the 
last one, judging from his experiences 
during his early life in the South and his 
recent six thousand mile tour, to deny 
that it is the little things when they are 
basic and fundamental that in reality are 
the more important. Getting a drink of 
water, something to eat, hygienic facilities, 
a place to sleep—all basic and fundamen- 
tal necessities—plague the Negro traveler. 
The author touches, albeit lightly, on the 
effects of constant fear and continued 
anxiety and uncertainty on the personal- 
ity of the Negro. Discrimination and seg- 
regation are general but the author ac- 
knowledges the impossibility of making 
generalizations about their form and 
manifestation. 

The author might have presented the 
uniqueness of the situation in Miami be- 
cause it is an air terminal for the Carib- 
bean, Central and South America and 
because it is a resort city. Atlanta de- 
mands very special attention in any study 
of the Negro and here the author all but 
completely fails in his comprehension 
and presentation. 

Throughout the book the author ap- 
pears so motivated by his desire to dispel 
the ignorance of the Noah Brannons with 
regard to the Negro “problem,” one ques- 
tions his seeming conviction of the efficacy 
of knowledge and the implied inevitability 
of the Socratic relationship between 
knowledge and action. 

There is little if anything new in South 
of Freedom from the point of view of 
content or presentation but it again calls 
the attention of the reader to the fact 
that racism is a disease and a malignant 
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one. The reader can but be distressed with 
the enormous amount of time, money, 
talent, energy, and above all emotional 
stress and strain, on the part of both 
Negroes and whites, involved in this 
“cold” and at times “hot” war of the 
races in the United States which today 
has repercussions in many parts of the 


world. IRENE Diccs 





Angle of Attack, by Joseph Landon. 
Doubleday. 254pp. $2.75. 


Win Helman, navigator of a B-24, was 
a Jew whose childhood memories included 
taunts and Jew-baiting. But as the mem- 
ber of an American air-crew he thought 
he was accepted as just another American. 
The shock came when he broke a rule of 
warfare against the Germans. His plane, 
badly damaged, some of its members 
killed and others grievously wounded, 
had surrendered to a German band of 
fighter planes, but on its way into cap- 
tivity, the crippled American bomber 
suddenly turned its guns on the Germans 
and shot down two planes, escaping to its 
Italian base. The Luftwaffe, bitter over 
the lack of “chivalry” vowed revenge— 
and Win Helman, who was the first to 
think of turning his bomber’s guns on the 
Nazis—became the object of scorn of his 
own mates, as the squadron suffered 
heavy losses. 

When, finally, an American calls Win 
Helman a “Jew bastard,” Win sways 
under the blow. In his bitterness he tells 
a comrade—one who understands him— 
“It’s happened to me before. I been called 
hebe and sheeny and kike—but I didn’t 
expect to catch it here.” When his friend 
replies, “What makes you think it’s differ- 
ent here?” Win responds, “It’s gotta be! 
What are we killing ourselves for?” 


The inner battle of Win Helman for a 
cause to call his own; the animosity of a 
cross-section of Americans toward “the 
Jew;” the terrible error of Win Helman, 
the navigator who is responsible for 
American planes bombing a concentration 
camp full of Jewish refugees, and the 
final scenes, in which Helman realizes 
that the survivors of his own crew—at 
least the enlisted men—believe in him and 
join him in a final, fatal flight—all these 
are blended into a tense, exciting war 
novel. 

Joseph Landon, in a first novel, manages 
to rush headlong into his dramatic story, 
after a slow beginning, bogged down in 
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stark documentary passages describing 
bombing raids and the terror in men’s 
hearts as they fight off flak and fighters. 
This is the third novel recently written 
on war in the air, all three, curiously, 
involving Jews. The first was Louis Fal- 
stein’s Face of a Hero the second, Saul 
Levitt’s The Sun is Silent. The material 
in all three is frequently similar: the ten- 
sion of the raids; the meetings with Jew- 
ish refugees in Italy and France; the 
biting anti-Semitism of some Americans 
and the faith found by the Jewish GI’s 
who fight on two fronts: against the Nazis 
and their own comrades-in-arms. While 
Falstein’s novel utilizes the Jewish ma- 
terials at hand with more frequency than 
either Levitt or Landon, Angle of Attack 
is as powerful a book as the others and 
often more interesting than Levitt’s and 
sometimes equal to Falstein’s in intensity 
and in documentary value. Whether Lan- 
don can hurdle the war material, now that 
he has it out of his system and produce 
an equally fine book on another theme— 
the mark of the true novelist— is a ques- 
tion which all readers of Angle of Attack 
will watch with interest. 


Harotp U. RisaALow 





A Study of History, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee; abridgment of volumes I to VI 
by D. C. Somervell. Oxford University 
Press. 558pp. $5.00. 


Before devoting his full time to war 
work in 1939, Professor Toynbee com- 
pleted and published the first six volumes 
of his projected nine volume A Study of 
History. Working independently of Toyn- 
bee and originally for his own pleasure, 
Mr. Somervell produced the one volume 
summary which is reviewed here. Al- 
though Toynbee carefully went over the 
manuscript of the summary, he made few 
changes, and great credit must be given 
Somervell for a most excellent abridg- 
ment. He manages to preserve Toynbee’s 
argument, his style, his delicate humor 
and even most of Toynbee’s own words. 

Toynbee seeks to derive and demon- 
strate the laws governing the rise, stag- 
nation and decline of civilizations. Start- 
ing with the earliest known societies six 
thousand years ago, he identifies twenty- 
one separate civilizations. Seven of these 
still exist: the Main Far Eastern (Chi- 
nese), the Japanese Far Eastern, the Main 
(Balkan) Orthodox Christian, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Christian, the Hindu, the 
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Islamic and our own Western Civilization. 
All but the Western Civilization are either 
disintegrating or stagnant. Western Civ- 
ilization is still dynamic. Whether it, too, 
will ultimately decay is a matter on which 
Toynbee offers no prediction. 

After defining a civilization or society, 
Toynbee starts in by debunking two 
widely held ideas of the cause of the rise 
of civilizations. First he demonstrates 
conclusively that no civilization has arisen 
because of the emergence of a particularly 
talented or master race. Then he shows 
that a favorable physical environment 
does not necessarily stimulate the growth 
of a civilization. On the contrary, Toyn- 
bee’s basic thesis is that civilizations rise 
as a response to the challenge of adverse 
circumstances. 


When an inspired group of leaders re- 
spond to a challenge, and the majority of 
a society follow the leadership, a civiliza- 
tion grows. When the growth stops a time 
of troubles ensues, followed by a universal 
state and a time of universal peace. The 
universal state presents a false facade of 
the culmination of civilization—actually 
the civilization has degenerated into a 
despotism in which the inspired group of 
leaders have become a dominant minority, 
desperately attempting to impose their 
will on a suppressed majority—the so- 
called internal proletariat. Eventually the 
civilization succumbs to attack from with- 
out and to decay and revolution within. 
Often a new civilization will rise from the 
ruins of an older one, as did the Western 
civilization from the ruins of the Hellenic 
(Graeco-Roman) society. 
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Each step of Toynbee’s argument is 
illustrated by numerous pertinent histor- 
ical examples. His method is most per- 
suasive and most of his conclusions seem 
inescapable. Nevertheless a few lingering 
doubts persist after the book has been 
finished. The conclusions seem too pat. 
The weakness seems to lie in whether the 
generally accepted facts on which the 
argument is based really are historically 
true. Unquestionably most of them are so 
far as we are able to know. But here and 
there it seems that Toynbee assumes to 
be true beliefs accepted by a large part, 
but not by all of the community. This is 
particularly true in his attitude towards 
traditional Christian religious belief. No 
one will question that Christianity is the 
great driving force of Western civilization 
or that the traditional belief of the Chris- 
tian religion is one of the great ideas of 
all time, but it isn’t the only great idea 
and it isn’t necessarily historical fact. 
Many who do not accept the concept of 
the Resurrection and of the Trinity as 
being literally true will wish that Toynbee 
had applied the same rigorous skepticism 
in reaching his conclusions of what is 
ultimate fact as he did to his argument. 

Although all of Toynbee’s conclusions 
will not be universally accepted, most of 
them will be. But the greatest merit of 
the work lies in the fine analysis and 
inductive reasoning of the argument. A 
Study of History is unquestionably a 
work of great importance—it will be long 
remembered as one of the most significant 
historical works of our day. 


Everett LEwy 





HERE TO STAY 


A Collection of Short Stories 
of Jewish Life 


Again available in a Second Edition just published 


“Some day books such as Here To Stay will be of 
value to the historian. Think how priceless it 
would be if we had such intimate sketches of the 
life of the Jews in Spain or in Babylon.” 


Rassr Sotomon B. FREEHOF 


“Nothing escaped his sharp eye as he embel- 
lished the least incident with his mirth-provok- 


ing wit.” Louis Zara, Chicago Sun-Times 


by S. B. KOMAIKO 


“Mr. Komaiko has woven a tapestry of Jewish- 

American life, rich and manifold in design, yet 

all of a piece and forming one great pattern.” 
Dr. Fetrx A. Levy, Chicago Tribune 


“Any review of this volume of Jewish stories 
would be out of focus did it not stress the flow 
of quiet humor through its pages.” 


Jewish Affairs, Johannesburg, South Africa 


For Sale at all Bookstores. $3.00. 
BLOCH PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 
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The Awakening of Motek, by Isaac E. 
Ronch. Bunting Books. 336pp. $3.75. 


The story begins in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century in Poland and is 
concluded in 1905 when its central figure, 
Motek Sarne, reached bar-mitzvah age 
and is on the eve of departure for the 
United States. The boy’s birthplace, a 
small town in Southern Poland, is not 
named, though other cities, villages and 
corners of old Poland that have a bearing 
on the story are carefully identified. 
Poland, then a vassal of the Czars, pro- 
vides a milieu already familiar to readers 
of the works of I. J. and I. B. Singer, 
Sholem Aleichem and Charles Angoff. 

The large village was geographically 
and economically divided, the poor hud- 
dled in the slums, the rich in privately 
owned mansions. A poor artisan, a Sarne, 
marries, however, a rich Kalinski daughter 
and Motek is one of the offspring born of 
the alliance. A fire wipes out the wealth 
of the Kalinskis and the Sarne family 
moves to Lodz, the second largest city 
in Poland. 

In the early nineteen hundreds Lodz 
was already one of the centers of the 
textile industry of Poland. More than 
fifty per cent of the population consisted 
of Jews. From his cheder days until the 
bloody events of 1905 when the prole- 
tariat contended with the Cossacks and 
the Czar’s police, Motek learned some 
hard facts of life—that among the ex- 
ploiters of the workers were many fellow 
Jews and that mere protest and disor- 
ganized mob action were inadequate to 
improve working conditions and raise 
wages above starvations level. In the tell- 
ing of that portion of the story, Motek is 
depicted as a keen observer and an actor 
in the unfolding drama. 

The youngster is portrayed as a sturdy 
self-willed, sensitive individual. There can 
be little doubt that we shall learn more 
of Motek Sarne, in America. B. W. 





Out of the Dust, by Helen Waren. 
Crown Publishers, Inc. 312pp. $3.00. 


This is a story of a kibbutz, of many 
people who, having built it, died defending 
it, and of the spirit that dominated the 
builders. The book is baldly done, in terms 
of black and white—Jew against Arab, 
Jew against the elements, Jews snarling 
at each other because of their conflicting 
ideologies—“East against the West,” to 
quote the author. There is much in the 
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novel that is melodramatic in the extreme 
and there are special pleading notes. Yet 
the characters Miss Waren gathered are 
alive and interesting, the type of pioneers 
the world has learned to admire and 
to respect. 

Philip Becker an American officer finds 
himself with the occupation troops (World 
War II) in Bari, Italy. While out sight- 
seeing he seizes a boy who is attempting 
to pick his pocket. The boy, a Jewish 
urchin aged 11, was one of the thousands 
who, orphaned and destitute, roamed the 
countryside and cities of Europe in the 
wake of the advancing allied armies. 
Philip befriends the child and learns of 
hastily organized Jewish agencies in Italy 
dedicated to rescue work; their goal is to 
transport the needy and the outcasts to 
Palestine. Many aspire to reach that des- 
tination simply in search of a shelter; 
others to gratify an urge to help create a 
state of their own—a Jewish home. 

Philip, never before a “conscious” Jew, 
deeply stirred by new experiences im- 
migrates to Palestine after the war. With 
some twenty other pioneers he is sent one 
night into the Negev desert, an isolated 
waterless part of Palestine, to build al- 
most overnight a new kibbutz. Those were 
the days of the English mandate when 
Jews were frequently forced to purchase 
land from the Arabs at black market 
rates with the British cruelly thwarting 
the Jews’ will to build homes even on 
sand and rock. The Jews contested with 
the British government for every inch of 
ground. The law of the land, however, 
grudgingly permitted the existence of a 
kibbutz if it was a fait accompli, i.e., a 
house erected on the premises and evi- 
dence of possession was tangibly demon- 
strated otherwise by deed of purchase, 
cultivated acreage, etc. Miss Waren sees 
the reader through the hard life and the 
ordeals of these pioneers in Beit Rishon, 
the new kibbutz, their relations with sur- 
rounding Arabs, conflicting ideologies of 
the settlers, and their loves and hates. The 
announcement of the Independence of 
Israel brings on a catastrophe. Beit Rishon 
is invaded by Egyptians and Arabs, Philip 
is wounded defending the kibbutz, his 
wife is killed in action, but, when later 
he returns to the settlement in the Negev 
desert he finds the survivors living under- 
ground, hopeful of a bright future for 
themselves and all of Israel. 

Miss Waren depicts racily and well a 
phase of the struggles of the builders 
of Zion. B. W. 














